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With a building and equipment cost of 
$1,650,000, the new University of Toledo 
Library combines modern functional fea- 
tures and traditional good taste. 


Librarian. Mrs. Richard E. Gilham. Architects: Beliman, Gillett, and Richards. General Contractor: John H. Berkebile & Sons, inc. 





CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
LIBRARY—VMP METAL BOOKSTACKS AND CARRELS 





VMP STACKS give the University of Toledo Library effi- 
cient, low-maintenance storage. VMP carrel units provide 
privacy, comfortable study conditions— at low cost 


Virginia 








Whatever the need in metal library stacks 
and partitioning, vMP can fill it! Shelves, 
stacks, desks, partitions, doors, conveyors 
—the list of vmp library products of 
value to the architect and owner is both 
long and complete. 


VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. The use of vmpP’s 
Library Planning Service often results 
in substantial savings in time and 
money, eliminates needless duplication of 
development work, lowers over-all con- 
struction costs. 


Catalogs and literature on request, We will 
gladly send an 8-page folder with details 
and specifications of vmp library book- 
stack equipment, along with information 
on VMP MOBILWALL partitions, Mention 
if you are currently interested in vmp 
Library Planning Service, and a capable 
representative will contact you. Address 
inquiries to Dept. wip-4, 


etal | — roducts, inc. 
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Party planners students 

teachers ... ministers... the average 
reader—they'll all be calling for 
these 4 NEW BOOKS from ABINGDON 


Complete Plans 
Decorations 








PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 


By Vera idol. A big, beautiful, different devo- 
tional book with appeal for every reader. Nine- 
teen meditations on the wonders of nature, each 
illustrated with a striking full-page photograph. 
Handsomely printed in attractive gift format— 
6x9, 112 pages. April 9 $2.50 





Over 350,000 books by this author sold to 
date! 


MEET THESE MEN 


By Clovis C. Chappell. One of the best-known 
preuchers in America presents a new collection 
of '4 biographical sermons on biblical charac- 
ters. April 9 2 








SERMONS ON MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE 


Edited by John C. Wynn. Timed for alert 
pastors’ use during National Family Week, May 
6-13, these sixteen sermons were chosen from 
necrly 400 submitted in a national competition. 
By ministers of several Protestant denominations, 
they show how the church and the Bible speak 
with helpful authority on family problems. 
Included are such well-known preachers as 
George A. Buttrick, W. Norman Pittenger, James 
A. Pike, Robert E. Luccock, Hazen G. Werner, 
anc Margaret Blair Johnstone. April 9 $2.75 





ABINBDON PRESS Nashville 2, Tennenees 
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Menus, Stunts 


ABINGDON PARTY 
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Sen ted Set eR 


Clyde Merrill Maguire 


For everybody who plans 
dinners and banquets—ot 
club, school, church, or 
home—complete plans for 


19 theme parties 

Adaptable and “table 
tested”—they can be easily 
fitted to the needs of the 
group, the place, or the oc 
casion. 

Clever line drawings 
aid the user in following 
clear instructions for invi- 
tations, decorations, menus, 
program covers, reception 
of guests, and entertain 
ment. 

Cooking 
Meetings’’—o special feo 


for ‘Eating 
ture which includes a guide 
for buying canned foods, 
for buying all types of foods 
in quantity, recipes, and a 
timetable 
meats. April 9 


for cooking 


$1.95 


By the same author: 
COKESBURY DINNER AND 
BANQUET BOOK $1.95 
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looks at 
the world... 


To capture and hold a student's interest 
while he learns, the dramatic story of the 
world in World Book unfolds in a setting of 
high adventure. 


His journey begins in a Martian observatory, 
35 million miles away. With a powerful tele- 
scope he scans the night skies, then focuses 
on that tiny speck of light called the world 


As he watches, the speck of light becomes 
a mottied, multi-colored giobe, rotating 
slowly from West to East. He sees the 
oceans, counts the continents as they roll 
siowly by. He sees the ice caps gieaming at 
the poles. 


His is the eye of the ever-wondering explorer 
as he learns of the world’s composition and 
climates, its animals and peoples, its cities 
and industries. The narrative carries him 
along on a wave of excitement, yet never 
strays from fact. 


Authenticity of fact, clarity of expression, 
drama in preeentation-—these are some of 
the reasons why, year after year, more people 
buy World Book than any other encyclope- 
dia. Having World Book readily available for 
your patrons is in the highest tradition of 


fine library service 
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THE CROSS AND THE COMMON MAN 


>= -— 


Inspirational Books ‘rs | 


by H. W. GOCKEL 


Well-known writer of TV's most popular inspirational program “This Is The Life.” 












For the 999% who have never made a 
technical study of religion. In a new and 
crystal clear way the word is explained, 
strioped of theological jargon and popular 
cliches, to give readers a better understanding 
of central Christian doctrines 

“The kind of book one can give any layman, 
within or without the church, and expect 
him to gain a better understanding of 

what Christianity is all about.""— 

The Lutheran Layman 


165 pages - Cloth 
Retail price $2.00 


THER FINE BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


“This Is The Life’ ano | “What Jesus Means To Me” 


96 pages - Cloth - Retail price 75¢ 144 pages - Cloth - Retail price $1.00 


Boih of these fine little books continue to enjoy wide readership with church members and with 
the unchurched. They have been hailed as “fountains of new faith, strength and courage 
ani“... magnificent books of comfort.” Written in clear, sprightly language by a man who makes 


his Christian faith sing 


For a truly Christian answer to the popular demand for books offering peace of mind and directions 


for successful living, add these books to your shelves now. They'll always be in demand. So low 


priced you can easily afford to order several of each. 
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For Better Understanding Between 
Teachers and Librarians 


THE 
LIBRARY IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 
by Martin Rossoff 


Growing out of Martin Rossoff's own working experience at James 
Madison High School in Brooklyn, New York, the just-published "The 
Library in High School Teaching,”’ shows teachers of all subjects how 
to get the most use out of their school library. 

At the same time, it suggests ways for trained school librarians to 
assist teachers in such matters as preparing reading lists, the handling 
of “problem” readers, and class visits to the library. 

In his preface, the author says: “This book . . . tries to answer 
the questions most frequently asked by teachers about the work and 
contents of the high school library. .. With one or two exceptions, 
the devices and formulas described are the experiences of one librarian 
in a large metropolitan high school. .. The aim has been to produce 
a concise, non-technical manual, with emphasis on successful group 
library practices.” 

Among the unusual features is an 8-page list of paper-bound books 
“for the improvement of reading and reading enjoyment.” 


124 pages—Cloth Bound—5%" x 7%"—$2.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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MONG THE PELICITIES OF SCHOLARLY LIFE are 

the birth and growth of an entirely new body 
of literature. Events of this nature are relatively 
infrequent since literary discoveries do not usually 
lend themselves to clinical observation. Dates of 
origin are generally too obscure or too remote. The 
sudden disclosure of the Dead Sea Scrolls, however 
affords an ideal case history for our times, Pro 
fessor William F. Albright of Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity has referred to the Scrolls as “the greatest 
manuscript discovery of modern times.” The pro 
liferation of books and articles that have followed 
in the wake of this grand discovery is nothing short 
of wonderful 


Early in 1947 a marvelous historical 
manuscripts was unearthed from a cave near the 
Dead Sea. A consideration of the manner in which 
these manuscripts accidentally became known to the 
world, and of how Biblical scholars of many coun 
tries turned with eager interest to an examination 
of these treasures, illustrates how a new body of 
literature may come into being 


cache oft 


Not long after the cache was disclosed, the New 
York Times carried brief accounts of the fabulous 
documents and in October 1949 the Library of Con 
gress exhibited a few of the scrolls. Nevertheless 
very few librarians became aware of the manuscripts 
and the rapidly expanding bibliography relating to 
them until last summer when Edmund Wilson con 
tributed a distinguished series of articles to the 
New Yorker magazine 

Early in 1947, a couple of Bedouin youths 
crawled into a small cave on the rocky slopes of the 
Dead Sea and retrieved some ancient manuscripts 
Eventually, the treasures were christened the “Dead 
Sea Scrolls,’’ but for some time after their discovery 
they were unnamed, and the youthful Arabs who 
served as archaeological midwives did not realize 
the great age of the sacred documents. Some of the 
documents were Biblical; some were not. Fortu- 
nately for scholarship, these literary foundlings 
were promptly appraised and placed in the protec 
tive custody of experts 

How the scrolls received their official name is a 
story in itself. Since there are no hard and fast rules 
for naming archaeological hinds, any one of several 
names might have been given to the manuscripts 
They could have been called the “Wady Qumrin 
Manuscripts” since they were found near the Wady 
(i.c., water course or ravine) Qumrin, The “Ein 
Feshkha Scrolls” would have served just as well, for 
the cave was near the community of Ein Feshkha 
But the authorities quickly agreed upon the ‘Dead 
Sea Scrolls’ as the most suitable appellation, Word 
of this informal christening appears to have been 
shared only within the fraternity of archacologists 
and orientalists. Consequently, professional index 
ers did not at first know how to cope with the new 


knowledge. In 1948 the indexers of the New York 
Harry C. Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle 
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By Harry C. Bauer 


Times selected the heading “Bible” for articles con 
cerning the scrolls, later adopting a supplementary 
heading, ‘ Jews-General To this day, the Neu 
York Times Index does not use “Dead Sea Scrolls 
as a subject heading, nor does the London Time 
Index. Articles in the London Times are list 
under the heading ‘Archaeology,’ which is mor 
logical than “Bible’’ but just as general and vagu 
The first articles to be indexed by the Reader 
Guide appeared in 1949 and were classified unde 
Bible-Manuscripts.” In 1953, the “Dead Sea 
Scrolls’ was accepted as a cross-reference to “ Bibl 
Old Testament-Manuscripts.”” Since the appearanc: 
of the Edmund Wilson articles in the New Yorker 
Readers’ Guide has recognized “Dead Sea Scrolls 


as a bona fide subject heading. The Library of 
Congress in 1953 finally accepted “Dead Sea 
Scrolls’ as an official subject-heading, but whether 
cross references from “Qumran Cave” and “Ein 


Feshkha Cave" will be added remains to be seen 


Edmund Wilson considers the Dead Sea Scroll 
to be “undoubtedly the most precious 
of their kind since the texts of the Greek and Latin 
classics brought to light in the Renaissanc: W hat 
gives the scrolls such importance from a librarian 
point of view is the fabulous bibliography that has 
accumulated in less than ten years. It is almost a 
though every scholar who has examined the scrolls 
were anxious to break into print. The number of 
periodical articles alone is dumbfounding. Most of 
them have appeared in professional journals and 
are of an esoteric nature. One plausible reason for 
such literary abundance is that archaeology is on« 
of the inexact sciences; an article by one savant is 
often refuted by an intellectually hostile 
Already, there have been disputes as to the meanin 
and dating of the Scrolls, Professor Albright refers 
to the fascinating turmoil as a gwerre de ivant 


liscoveri 


‘ olle agvuc 


A handful of splendid books has appeared on the 
subject. Edmund Wilson's New Yorker articles 
were published by Oxford University Press in 1955 
entitled The Scrolls from the Dead Sea The book 
should have wide enough appeal to be acquired by 
libraries large and small. Another that i 
helpful to the layman is The Dead Sea Scrolls, pub 
lished in 1955 by Viking Press for Millar Burrow 
of Yale University 


volume 


A very attractive but costly folio of plates con 
sisting of beautiful reproductions of the 
scrolls has recently been issued by the Bialik Insti 
tute and Hebrew University. This work, by the lat 
Eleazar Lipa Sukenik, is in modern Hebrew, but 
may be cited as the “Thesaurus of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls.” The American Schools of Oriental R 
search published a most attractive volume in 195 
entitled The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mart Mona 
tery, edited by Millar Burrows and his staff. And 
these are not all, for numerous worthy tomes have 
been issued or are currently in the press 


original 


The Dead Sea Scrolls themselves have been pur 
chased for Israel and will be enshrined in a special 
museum to be built in Jerusalem 
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SHE WANTED TO KNOW WHO 


but she stayed 
to learn how 











) 
= looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 


“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 


North Pole We went across the room, this « iger youngst rd I ind 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and | smiled, knowing that 


I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—on question was leadin 
to another, and that one to the next 
She had found the who and written it down 
but now she wondered ubout the why and the how 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left 
Day after day | observe thi ompelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children 


Consistently it seize in mall park ol nterest 





in a youngsters mind, and consistently it fan 
this into a deeper desire to learn 


Without fail, and without effort 
I he Book of Know le dye ecm to encour ive the 


—:- oung re ader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer 
to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross-index 


in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly laid out. Big 


bleed photographs, more-re idable-than-ever type. 13,000 





| illustrations of which 700 black and white and 118 color 
| pu tures never ‘| p re d in The Book ot Knowledge be 
| fore. More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Putumdy THE GROLIER SOCIETY ING 2 West 45th Street. New York 36, N. Y. 
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“For the most distinguished 


American picture book for children” 


THE 
CALDECOTT 
MEDAL 
awarded to 
FEODOR | 
ROJANKOVSKY 


NANA 


for 


Froc 


WENT A-COURTIN’ 


John Langstaff’s retelling 
of the well-known ballad. 
$2.50 
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Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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This brilliantly edited set of books can be heartily 


ecommended for the home library and for schools and 
public libraries that desire a superior compilation of 
~children's literature.” —from a recent review by a prominent 


children’s librarian in a leading library publication, * 


Such comment on The Children's Hour is more than happy 

coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 

board of editorial consultants conducted a nationwide survey 

to ask 120,000 librarians, teachers and children what they thought 
the work should include 


As a result, any one of the 16 beautiful volumes of The Children's 
Hour can stand alone as a well-edited unit and together the 
hooks cover a wide range of ages and interests. There are 
biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished authors and 
illustrators (including many Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners). Extensive cross-indexing makes The Children's Hour 
8 pleasure to Use 


You, too, will appreciate The Children's Hour. Please 
let us send you complete information 


*Reprint of the full review furnished upon request 


TREASURE TRAILS 
Stories by Children's Hour authors, puzzles, game 
all 


subscription included with your purchase of The 


re included in this monthly magazine! Year 


Children's Hour to give continuing new enjoyment to 


your pupils. Send for sample copy 


- —s — ™ — 
SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 

School and Library Division —Dept 
NH. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenve 
Chicago |, Minols 


Please send me further information about The Childrer 


Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails 


Street uly Slate 
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Maurice Dolbier 


| reg THE PORTRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA held 
its regular monthly meeting in New York 
in October 1955, Frances Winwar spoke on “D’ An- 
nunzio and Duse,” and Maurice Dolbier was guest 
reader of the evening. According to the society's 
Bulletin for November: “Mr. Dolbier gave a highly 
spirited performance, infusing the printed lines with 
vitalizing breath, and transmitting their meaning 
with the preciseness of one who knows the value 
of words and the importance of their proper impact 
on listeners upon whom fell the obligation to judge 
the poems and (in the case of members) [to vote} 
on them.” A seasoned actor in Shakespeare and a 
former announcer for WPJB, the FM broadcasting 
station of the Providence Journal Company, Mr. 
Dolbier—pronounced Dol’beer—<could accept this 
tribute as no more than his due 

Born May 5, 1912, in Skowhegan, Maine, Mau- 
rice Wyman Dolbier was the son of Elmer Dolbier 
and Melissa (Jones) Dolbier. Before graduating 
from the local high school in 1929, Maurice was an 
usher in the summer theater at Lakewood, five 


miles from Skowhegan. Later he had a few small: 


roles, as the Pullman porter in Groucho Marx's 
production of “Twentieth Century,’ and a spear- 
carrier in Norman-Bel Geddes’ Hamlet—though, as 
he has since remarked, a spear carrier in a Bel 
Geddes production was more likely to find himself 
carrying scenery uphill. After attending the White- 
house Academy of Dramatic Arts in Boston, he went 
on the road with Shakespearean companies, Back 
in Maine, he worked for WABI, a Bangor radio 
station, first as announcer, then educational director 
and program director. 

The first of Dolbier's several books of humorous 
fantasy for children, [enay, the Bus That Nobody 
Loved, was perfo as an adult work on Colum- 
bia Workshop (later repeated on the British Broad- 
casting Corporation's Home Service), then recast 
for publication by Random House in 1944. Jenny 
was a fine bus when forty miles an hour was a good 
speed, but her day was over when streamlines came 
in. “Magic and humor are deftly combined in this 
appealing story, and if you don’t think a bus is 
pictorial material you don’t know Tibor Gargely's 
artistic ingenuity,” said Ellen Buell in the New 
York Times. Reviewers agreed that children of 
from five to nine would thoroughly enjoy the tale. 
Mr. Dolbier soon after forsook Maine for Rhode 
Island, becoming editor and announcer of twice-a- 
day newscasts, then radio editor, and, upon the re- 
tirement in 1951 of Winfield T. Scott, literary editor 
of the Providence Journal. According to the special 
edition of the Literary Supplement of the London 
Times, devoted to American writing, this page has 
become “the first in New England and is considered 
by many to be the best in the country.” 

The Magic Shop, illustrated in blue-and-white by 
Fritz Eichenberg, was published in 1946. When 
Dick and Denise go shopping for a magic wand for 
their father’s birthday, they meet an old dealer in 
white magic, J, Wellington Oberon, and his appren- 
tice, Puck. is “medley of magic spoofing, with a 
Faustian villain, a magic carpet, and a perfectly 
plain family of modern New Yorkers” (Virginia 
Kirkus) seemed to Marjorie Fischer in the Times 
“an unconventional tale with most of the attributes 
of the classic fairy tale—the folk-wit, wisdom, the 
touches of childlike, cold-hearted common sense.” 
Reviewers thought it “a grand story to read aloud.” 





illus 


The Half-Pint Jinni, and Other Stories, 
trated by Allan Thomas { 1948), collecte d ¢ ight 
humorous tales for boys and girls of magic in the 


Orient. The Saturday Review called them “fresh 
and amusing,’ while Miss Kirkus thought them 
“delightful tongue-in-cheek fairy taies with a touch 
of oriental splendor and a whiff of Charlie Chap 
lin.” Anne Carroll Moore predicted “a long life and 
a merry one” for Torten’s Christmas Secret, illus 
trated in bold color by Robert Henneberger (1951) 
but Louise Bechtel thought it might revive “lots of 
worries we thought buried’ about the logistics of 
Santa Claus (“how can one sleigh carry all those 
gifts,” etc.) The Lion in the Woods, with the same 
illustrator (1954) is a humorous satire on the news 
paper world. Jennie Lindquist of Horn Book 
thought that it was “a hilariously funny story, with 
pictures to match.” All the characters are animals 

Nowhere Near Everest (1955) is designed for 
the amusement of adults, with far from childish 
pictures by Virgil Partch. It is dedicated to the 
“domitable and vincible spirit of man,” according 
to its author. Robert W. Henderson in the Library 
Journal spoke of its “appeal to general readers 

{of} recent books on mountain climbing 

The writer-actor has bluish-gray eyes, brown hair 
and is a six-footer weighing 215 pounds. Mrs. Dol 
bier is the former Mary Helen Brown, and they 
have three daughters: Cordelia, Stephanie, and Mary 
Melissa. Dolbier has written several plays. “Word 
to the Wise” was done by the Bar Harbor Playhous« 
in summer stock, and “Pastime” by the Providenc: 
Players. As a member of this group, he has been 
director as well as actor. Mr. Dolbier has appeared 
twice on “Invitation to Learning’ (CBS), to dis 
cuss Shakespeare's sonnets and the idylls of Theo 
critus, and he has written the annual summary of 
the year's output of books twice for the Saturday 


Review, once for Publishers’ Weekly. Reading 
books and acting are “favorite sport, hobby and 
travel” for the writer. He reads Montaigne, Lucian 


Proust, Moliére, Shaw, and Fielding, and some of 


the contemporary authors he prefers are Christopher 


Fry, Edwin Muir, Georges Duhamel, Marchetté 
Chute, Marcel Aymé, and J. R. R. Tolkien, author 
of The Hobbit Farte F. Watperinc: 
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Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia 


Real research is fun! 








THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 
30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

106,000 illustrations 

44,900 cross references 


300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) s 


The Encyclopedia “§§ - } ] f Wi t / ( IANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36,N.YV. @americase Corporation, ine 
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Ww" Nancy Faulkner was a small girl she 
was haunted by a lively ghost. “The slight 
young figure of Nathaniel Bacon came out of a thin, 
gray-green textbook on Virginia history,” she says. 
He was a persistent ghost and to get rid of him 
Miss Faulkner eventually wrote her first book for 
young people, Rebel Drums. In its pages is another 
ghost, even livelier, that of a direct ancestor, Colo- 
nel Thomas Hansford, first Englishman born in 
Virginia to be hanged. Into the book went all the 
sights, sounds, and smells of the Tidewater and 
Tuckahoe country from the mind and memory of 
that young girl growing up in the Old Dominion 
State. 

Nancy Faulkner was born Anne Irvin Faulkner 
on January 8, 1906, in Lynchburg, Virginia. Her 
father was a lawyer, of Scotch-Irish and English an 
cestry, Winters were spent, of course, in school in 
Lynchburg, while vacations, dull and full of heat, 
as she recalls, were spent in the country. Miss 
Faulkner went North to college, and after receiving 
her B.A, at Wellesley, where she majored in Eng- 
lish, took her M.A. at Cornell in history, where she 
had two assistantships and an Andrew White Fel- 
lowship. Her first job after college was in the tax 
collector's office in her home town. Then she went 
to Sweet Briar College as an instructor in history 
and also as academic secretary to Caroline L. Spar- 
row, head of the history department 

‘I can't remember when I started to write,’ Miss 
Faulkner declares. “I've written ‘off the top of my 
mind’ for as long as I can remember. At Wellesley 
a professor of English composition told me I'd 
never be a writer because my vocabulary was too 
large! She set a slow fire of determination to prove 
her wrong someday.” As a child, Nancy Faulkner's 
mother read Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray to her, 
as well as the Bible and children’s classics. With 
that start, Miss Faulkner went on to read everything 
she could find. “At Sweet Briar,” she recalls, “when 
I was a young and inexperienced teacher, it was 
Miss Sparrow who gave me an entirely fresh idea of 
the exciting sweep of history 

From Sweet Briar Miss Faulkner went to the 
University of Virginia as head of the Extension 
Division's Bureau of School and Community 
Drama. Later, she went to New York as assistant 
editor, and later editor, of Recreation Magazine. 
There she had her first real experience in writing. 
“Doing articles and pamphlets on recreation activi 
ties taught me the necessary discipline of writing 
for space limitations and specific audiences,’ she 
says. It was during that time, too, that she became 
acquainted with modern books for children. She 
wrote a number of radio adaptations for ‘Books 
Bring Adventure,” the first enterprise launched by 
Gloria Chandler, with whom she has been associ- 
ated since 1944, “Adapting full-length books for 
dramatization on radio is tremendously valuable,” 
Miss Faulkner remarks. “You have to learn to 
handle dialogue and to make a few words evoke 
sights, smells, and tastes. You also have to write 
tightly in order to pack as much as possible into a 
small space.” 

Although her articles on radio and television for 
children appeared regularly in a number of maga- 
zines, it was not until 1952 that Miss Faulkner's 
first book was published by Doubleday. Rebel 
Drums told of a young drummer boy in Bacon's 
Rebellion, that abortive effort of the early colonists, 


Nancy Faulkner 





NANCY FAULKNER 


a hundred years before the American Re 
for freedom, justice, and self-government 
Horn Book felt both period and characters wer 
convincing, while the New York Herald Tribune 
called it exciting, making the old days very much 
alive. 

The West ls on Your Left Hand (1953) is the 
story of a family who left their worn-out Virginia 
farm in 1753 to join relatives in a settlement of the 
Ohio Company. The New York Herald Tribunc 
noted that the opening was too slow, but ‘the story 


is packed with action even better than thi 
writer's first book.” The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
found it “a fine pioneer tale for boys’ with ‘‘go« 

characterization, plenty of action and suspense, and 


a genuine flavor of early day America 

In 1954 came Side Saddle for Dandy, tl 
formation of a 1762 Carolina tomboy into the mi 
tress of her father's plantation. The Library Journal 
recommended it ‘for use in study of colonial home 
life in the South.” Pirate Ouest (1955) 
a story of colonial Virginia, of a doctor's 
who runs away to sea to hight against pirate 
finds at last that doctoring 1s a wonderful profe 
sion. A fifth book, a Junior Literary Guild sel 
tion, will be published in March 1957, “Undecid 
Heart,’ the story of a Tory girl in Amherst County 
Virginia, in 1780-1781. The sixth book, already 
begun, will be about Providence plantation in 1640 

Miss Faulkner is tall (5' 7°’), slender, » 
eyes, and hair that is now mostly gray. Her hobbies 
are chess and needlepoint. Alert to the threat of 
comic books, she sets high standards for her own 
work. “The story must be exciting,” she says, “if 
you're going to write an approved novel for chil 
dren that will compete for their interest in the mor 
lurid comic books. I feel it is a real challenge but 
I'm sure our side will win 

Her six nieces and nephews, ranging in age from 


igain 


apprentice 


ut 


th blue 


eight to seventeen, furnish an excellent and critical 
audience for unpublished stories 
MuRriett FULLER 
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STUDENTS ARE TURNING TO 
The NEW 
1956 REVISED EDITION OF 





COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 







We proudly 
introduce the 

New and Revised 
1956 Edition of COLLIER’S 
The Ideal School Reference Work 


COLLIER'S, although the newest major indexed 





encyclopedia in the field, is rapidly winning the 
interest and respect of new hundreds of librarians and teachers each year because of its 


current articles, modern terminology and treatment and conscientious revision policy 


COLLIER’S is an encyclopedia that JUNIOR and SENIOR High School Students can 
read, do read and enjoy reading. In addition to classroom assignments, they find so 
many fields of interest presented so attractively in fresh clear type. Numerous High 
Schools and Public Libraries are not only ordering replacement sets for well-worn 
editions, but are even finding it necessary to have a second set available for the growing 
demand. 

For a copy of our new attractive 24-page illustrated booklet, "The Great Adventure;" the 
brochure, “Enriching the School Curriculum with COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA"; or a 


preprint from the 1956 COLLIER ANNUAL, "A Report on the White House Conference 
on Education”; merely write: 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Library & Education Division 640 Sth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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NEW 
SERIAL 
TITLES 


1955 
CUMULATIVE VOLUME 


Now Available 


* 203 contributing libraries 
¢ 657 pages 
¢ 35,500 entries 
* 64,000 locations 
e 450 recent changes in 
serials 

© Price: $25 

1956 SUBSCRIPTION 
¢ 12 monthly issues 
¢ 1956 cumulative volume 
© Price: $40 





NEW 
SERIAL 
TITLES 


CLASSED 
SUBJECT ARRANGEMENT 


1956 SUBSCRIPTION 


¢ 12 monthly issues 


© Price: $25 


Spensored by the 


JOINT COMMITTEE 
on the 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


Sold by Card Division 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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Awards 


Library Awards 


N HONORARY DOCTOR OF LETTERS DEGREE has 

been presented by Marietta College to Burton 
E. Stevenson, librarian of the Chillicothe, Ohio 
Public Library, editor of the Home Book of Vers: 
and other works, and author of some fifty novels, 
mysteries, and children’s stories. He was cited for 
these accomplishments and for other activities, in 
cluding European directorship of Library World 
Service with the American Expeditionary Forces 
during World War I and his contribution to th« 
founding of the American Library in Paris, which 
he later directed for five years. 


Ralph Eugene Elisworth, director of libraries at 
the State University of Iowa, and. Paul Herman 
Buck, director, since last summer, of the Harvard 
University Library, are the respective recipients of 
honorary doctor of laws and doctor of humane let 
ters degrees from Western Reserve University. Dr 
Ellsworth was cited for making “the university 
library a direct and vital tool of teaching and schol! 
arship” and as a national leader in developing th« 
functional structure of library buildings—including 
service as consultant on Western Reserve's new 
$1,600,000 I. F. Freiberger Library, where—at dedi 
cation ceremonies—the two honorary degrees wer: 
presented. Dr. Buck, a Pulitzer-Prize-winning his 
torian and coauthor of General Education in a Pree 
Society, was commended for enriching the store of 
human knowledge, for guiding Harvard “through 
a period of national emergency. . ."” (as former dean 
and provost) and because “you are now turning 
your brilliant talents to the management of our 
greatest university library.” 


An honorary doctor of humane letters degree ha 
been conferred by Wayne University upon Ralph 
A. Ulveling, director of the Detroit, Michigan 
Public Library, who was cited as “one of the great 
public library administrators of our day.” 

Richard §. Angell of the Library of Congress is 
among sixteen career civilians in the Federal Gov 
ernment who have been named recipients of the 
fourth group of ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVIC! 
awards. Recipients, chosen on the basis of “‘intel 
lectual maturity, leadership, character and compe 
tence, interest in public service as a career, and 
promise of future usefulness to the Government 
will receive up to $16,000 each for use in study o1 
comparable educational activity, here or abroad 
Mr. Angell’s award is specifically for study of the 
technical and administrative aspects of bibliographi 
cal control. 

Genevieve Oswald, curator of dance archives at 
the New York Public Library, has received the fifth 
annual CAPEZIO DANCE AWARD of $500. Miss O 
wald was selected for her distinguished and con 
tinuing service to dance in America. 
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Alvin Skipsna of the New York Public Library's 
photographic services division has won the first 
RALPH A, BEALS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, estab 
lished by the library staff as a tribute to their late 
director, who died in October 1954. Two other 
staff members, Philomena Houlihan, reference li- 
brarian in the reserve division, and Evelyn Jones, 
clerical assistant in the Countee Cullen Branch 
children’s room, will also receive grants from the 
fund 

Two other New York Public Library staff mem 
bers, children’s librarians Susan Adams of the Ham 
ilton Fish Park Branch and Eileen Eshner of the 
Port Richmond Branch, have been named recipients 
of the GRACE L, ALDRICH SCHOLARSHIP FUND. The 
fund was established by an anonymous member of 
the library staff in memory of Miss Aldrich, who 
from 1929-1942 served as librarian of the Horace 
Mann School, New York 


Literary Awards 


EWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARD WINNERS 

have been announced respectively as Jean Lee 
Latham, whose Carry On, Mr. Bowditch was pro 
nounced the year's most distinguished contribution 
to children’s literature, and Feodor Rojankovsky, il- 
lustrator of John Langstaff'’s Frog Went A-Courtin’, 
named the year's most distinguished picture book 
Formal presentation of the medals will be at the 
Newbery-Caldecott Banquet on June 19th, during 
the American Library Association conference in 
Miami Beach, Florida 

Winner of the 1956 BOSTON ARTS FESTIVAL 
POETRY AWARD is poet Archibald MacLeish, for- 
mer Librarian of Congress and a two-time Pulit- 
zer Prize winner. Under conditions of the prize 
Mr. MacLeish will read a new work on the occasion 
of the festival (to be held June 9-24) and will re 
ceive a cash award of $500. 

Three writers—poet Marianne Moore, playwright 
Maxwell Anderson, and author Lewis Mumford 
are among six new members elected to the Ameri 
can Academy of Arts and Letters 

Seven books published during 1955 have been 
cited by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews “for outstanding contributions promoting the 
cause of good will and understanding among the 
people of our nation.” Recipient of the NATIONAI 
BROTHERHOOD AWARD is John Lord O'Brian for 
his book, National Security and Individual Freedom, 
cited for making the point that “preoccupation with 
security has distorted our faith in individual free 
dom.’ Others, who received the NATIONAL BROTH 
ERHOOD CERTIFICATE OF RECOGNITION, are: Jo 
Sinclair for The Changelings; Walter White for 
How Far the Promised Land?; Kenneth Seeman 
Giniger, editor of The Compact Treasury of Inspir 
ation; Lillian Smith for Now Is the Time; Boyd C. 








Shafer for Nationalism, Myth and Reality; Erwin 


N. Griswold for The Fifth Amendment Today. 

The 1956 ALEXANDER DROUTZKOY MEMORIAI 
AWARD, the Gold Medal for Service to Poetry of the 
Poetry Society of America, has been awarded to 
Louis Untermeyer, whose latest anthology, edited 
in collaboration with Karl Shapiro and Richard 
Wilbur, is The New Modern American and British 
Poe ry 


(Continued on page 994) 
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HERE itis... 

a really quiet 
STEEL BOOK 
TRUCK 





new 





at no extra cost/ 


In addition to the durability 
of the one-piece welded construction, 
Demco Steel Book Trucks include the 
following features: 


END PANELS PACKED SOLIDLY WITH 
SOUND-DEADENING ROCK-FIBRE. 


RUBBER PLATES AND GROMMETS 
ELIMINATE ALL METAL CONTACT BE- 
TWEEN CASTERS AND TRUCK BODY. 


UNDERSIDE OF SHELVES COATED WITH 
SPECIAL SOUND-ABSORBING MATE- 
RIAL TO REDUCE REVERBERATION. 


SOFT, ROUNDED RUBBER TIRES INSURE 
FREE-WHEELING THAT'S SMOOTH AND 
QUIET. 


Write for FREE Folder 










Colebvoting Our 
BO" 
Anniversary 





EMCO 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON |, WISCONSIN + NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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STYLED FOR 
Todays Libnanies 
Gaylord Small Card Catalog Cabinets 


Modernly handsome and compact, Goylords’ small card cabinets and 
table base are now made of selected maple in a light, worm finish, 
blending well with practically any decor 

Solid bronze hardware, satin finish. Each drawer has a self-locking 
rod and an easy-to-use metol follower block. Prices are the same 
as those given in the No, 55 Catalog. There's a wide range of cabinet 
sizes to meet your filing needs. 


Immediote shipment on all orders, 
twenportation cherges poid Write 
for complete information 


Ne, 512 
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AWARDS 


(Continued from page 5391) 

The $200 first annual WALT WHITMAN AWARD 
of the Poetry Society—for a prose or verse work 
“reflecting the vigor and integrity of our American 
heritage, as exemplified in the writings of Whit 
man’ —went to Gay Wilson Allen for The Solitary 
Singer, a Whitman biography. 

Winner of the $1,250 BORESTONE MOUNTAIN 
POETRY AWARD was Rolfe Humphries, for his 
Poems, Collected and New. The Borestone Moun- 
tain prize for poetry appearing in magazines was 
awarded to Phyllis McGinley and Robert Hillyer, 
each of whom won $250 

R. Laird Harris is winner of the $1,500 first prize 
in the CHRISTIAN TEXTBOOK CONTEST sponsored by 
Zondervan, for his manuscript, “The Inspiration 
and Canonicity of the Bible Second and third 
prizes of $750 and $250 went respectively to C. B 
Eavey and Samuel A. Cartledge 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


LIBRARIANS 


The School of Library Science and the College 
Library of Simmons College announce that from 
two to four full-time assistantships will be avail 
able to qualified men or women who wish to pursue 
graduate study in library science over a two-year 
period. Financial arrangements vary with each as 
sistantship, but all of them provide half-time free 
tuition, plus a sufficient cash stipend to take care 
of living expenses. Interested candidates must be 
admitted to the graduate program in library science 
before they can be considered, and an interview is 
generally required. For information, write to School 
of Library Science, Simmons College, Boston, Mas 
sachusetts 


The nominating committee of the ALA Division 
of Cataloging and Classification solicits suggestions 
for persons qualified to be nominated as candidates 
in the 1957 election for the several division offices 
vice-president (president-elect); chairman, council 
of regional groups; executive board director-at 
large; and division councilors. Suggestions should 
be sent by June 1, 1956, to the chairman of the 
committee: Esther D. Koch, Library, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24 


| 
OBITUARIES 


CLARA SAVAGE LITTLEDALE 
its founding in 


editor of 
1926; im 


January 9. 
Parents magazine since 
New York; sixty-four 
eae 22. CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER, author of 
»oks for young people, including The Spartan, 
Downright Dencey, Triumph for Flavius, eighty- 
four 
February 1. Rev. New Boyton, author of twenty 
two books for boys, including Cobra Island and 
A Circus at Madison Square Garden, of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; at Shrub Oak, New York; seventy-one 
(Continued on page 595) 
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begging for 
Frances 


Our High Se hool students are 
a alon books. . Mrs. A. B. Sheldon 
ennard Public Library, Meshoppen, Pa 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-age to Adult 


Plasti-Kleer Jackets 


$2.50 
c Cloth 


With Library 


CAROL TRENT, 


Jeanne Judson 


Air Stewardess 


her first assianment, Car wif the 


eted plum of the flight from San Fran 


in this ex 


iting young career story 


NURSE $2.50 
> vloth 


A Park Avenue nurse meets her match ina | 


to Hawa 


PARK AVENUE 
Adelaide Humphries 


boy from North Care ine 


$2.50 


Cc Cloth 


ENCHANTED HARBOR 


| Dorothy Worley 


Inheriting a hundred-year 
Apalachic 


world for New Englander Pr lla Paiae 


ola, Florida, opens up a wt ew 


$2.50 


t Cloth 


ra cattle king nor the Black niga 


ARIZONA JUSTICE (Western 


Gordon Donalds 


4 tough e avairyman tron 


i an tog ’ 
wn his cousir kille 


trackina d 


A NOOSE OF EMERALDS $2.50 
Bevis Winter (Mystery House)" Cloth 


Th thet? of an tarts 


smerald necklace 
? murder 


Private “ee Steve Craig on a4 tra 


enture 


6071 ~Sr., N.Y, 22 
Canada 


AvaLon Booxs, 22 E. 
Tue Ryerson Press, 


*Adult fiction 


Toronto, 





The Junior High School Library 


Graduate Workshop 
July 16-27, 1956 


Graduate Program in Library Science 
Six-Week Session 
July 2-Aug. I1, 1956 


Department of Librarianship 
State University of New York 


New York State College for Teachers 


Albany 3, New York 











THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 


18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


4 Beautiful styles, 3 colors, 8 sizes 
#130 Penny-Pincher 


One piece cover, 
front and back, of 
translucent flex- 
ible vinyl plastic. 
Snap-out metal 
parts only. 
Economical 

& durable. 































#124 Challenger 


Front cover of flex- 
ible, translucent 
plastic, back cover of 
rigid, opaque polished 
plastic, Bor vertical 
racks. 


Quality with Reliability 


Ask the Librarians who use Marador 


Marador thick, durable viny! plastic binders offer strikingly 
beautiful, visible protection. Electronically bonded for perman- 
ence. Washable. Water, grease and mildew resistant. Lock-bor 
metal parts with irremovable screws... rapid change of issves. 


#110 REGAL 


Clear, rigid vinyl covers, polished 
both surfaces. Cushioned back. 





#122 Challenger 


Translucent front cover, opaque 
back cover... both flexible. 


Write for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD.,LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 
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(Continued jrom page 5935) 
February 3. Hitter Crowett WELLMAN, librar- 
ian of the Springfield, Massachusetts, City Library 
Association for 46 years, until his retirement in 
1948, and a past president of the American Library 
Association; after a long illness; in Springfield; 
eighty-four. Mr. Wellman became assistant librar- 
ian at the Boston Athenaeum in 1894 and then 
served as supervisor of branches at the Boston 
Public Library. Later, before going to Springfield 
in 1902, he was librarian of the Brookline, Massa 
chusetts, Public Library 
February 4. STANLEY T. WILLIAMS, Sterling pro 
fessor of American literature at Yale University; 
author; critic; after a long illness; in New Haven, 
Connecticut; sixty-seven. Professor Williams’ pub 
lications include such works as a two-volume Life 
of Irving, The Beginning of American Poetry, The 
Spanish Background in American Literature, The 
American Spirit in Letter 
February 8. Rospert Morss Lovett, educator and 
author; eighty-five. Among Dr. Lovett’s best known 
Studies is a monograph on Edith Wharton, Other 
works include, in addition to several novels and an 
autobiography, A History of English Literature 
(with William Vaughn Moody) and The College 
Reader (compiled with Howard Mumford Jones) 
February 10, LRONORA SPEYER, poetess whose 
works include such volumes as Canopic Jar, The 
Naked Heel, Slow Wall, and the Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning Fiddler's Farew oll; after a long illness; in 
New York City; cighty-thirec 
February 11. Ernest B. Gordon, author of religi 
ous books such as Eleven of the Saducees, The Fact 
of Miracles, Notes from a Layman's Greek Testa- 
ment, in Brewster, Massachusetts; eighty-nine 
Pebruary 25. Epwarp F(RANCIS) Stevens, librar 
ian and director of the Library School at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, for many years; in Port Jeffer 
son, Long Island, New York; eighty-seven. As a 
young man, Mr. Stevens worked as a clerk for two 
book publishing firms before becoming a cataloger 
at Yale University Library in 1903 and head of the 
applied science department at Pratt Institute Free 
Library in 1906. He was named librarian in 1910 
and became director of the school in 1911. Mr. 
Stevens was author of the pamphlet, Outline of the 
History of Printing, published by Pratt 
February 27. Ropert M. LinpNeR, psychoanalyst, 
author of Rebel Without a Cause and other books; 
of a heart ailment; in Baltimore, Maryland; forty 
one. Dr. Lindner's other books include: Prescrip 
tion for Rebellion, The Fifty-Minute Hour, and 
Must You Conform? 
February 27. DANiELE VaRe, diplomat-author; in 
Rome; seventy-six. Mr. Vare, who had served as 
Italian envoy in China and other countries, was the 
author of The Laughing Diplomat, The Last Em 
press, The Gate of Happy Sparrows 
February 29. HitpA WerNuHeRr, author of several 
books on India; after a long illness: in New York 
City: sixty-one 





Fully iMustrated ideas in every issue of 


BULLETIN BOARD IDEAS monthly 
Sample Copy 25c 


LETTER-ART COMPANY 


3411 Ormond Street © Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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Just published... 





by Re) Omet Peter 


Drawing for Young Artists 
by Mary Black Diller 


Newest addition to the Pitman 
Drawing Series, here is the perfect 
book for the budding young artist. 
Hundreds of expert, easy-to follow 
drawings by the author who also 
provides simple, how-to instruc 
tions. 

Your check list of the twenty titles 
now in our famous Drawing Series: 


CostTuME DRAWING 

DecoraTiveE Desicn 

Drawinc ANIMALS 

Drawinc Birps 

DRawinGe Cats 

DrRawinc CHILDREN 

DRAWING AND SELLING 
CARTOONS 

Drawine Docs 

DRAWING Faces & 
EXPRESSIONS 

DRAWING FLOWERS 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 

Drawinc Horses 

DRAWING SEA AND SKY 

Drawinc Trees 

Ficure DRawinc 

LETTERING 

PERSPECTIVE 

Saips AND How to Draw 
THEM 

SKETCHING LANDSCAPE 

SKETCHING Out or Doors 


Colorful, durable cloth bindings 
especially suited for school and 
library use. 


$42.50 net per set; $2.37 net 
per single title 


PITMAN New York 36 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


HOLT BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


FORTUNE HILL 
by Cora Cheney. Illus. by 
Jerome Weisman 





soa 7. >? s 
Ages 7-10, $2.25 {Eptror'’s Notre: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 

itor % not responsibie tor 


USE youR HEAD, HILDY debate and comment. The Ec 


opinions expressed in these columns. } 
by May Justus. Mlus. by 
Jean Tamburine 
Ages 7-10. $2.25 


JULES VERNE: His Life 


hy Catherine Owens Peare. 


History Repeats Omission 
To the Editor: 


History repeats itself, sometimes appropriately, 
sometimes even amusingly in addition. An article 


Illus. by Margaret Ayer on John Edmands, Librarian of the Mercantile Li 

Ages 9-12. $2.25 brary of Philadelphia, “ALA Member No. 13”, in 

STARBOY the January 1956 issue of the Library Quarterly pro 
: vides an illustration of this. 

by Carl Biemiller. Mus. by Edmands, it will be recalled by those who read 

Kathleen Voute the article, was the progenitor of the idea which 


Ages 8-11 $2.50 blossomed into Poole's Index to Periodical Litera 
ture and The H. W. Wilson Company's Readers’ 


NAT HARKINS, Guide to Periodical Literature and its other invalu 
PRIVATEERSMAN ws wil alee be secolied thet d his lif } 

. will also De recatied that during his lifetime he 
by Frederick A. Lane. Illus was never given credit for his idea and the glory 
by Clifford Schule always went to others and that, in an effort to assure 

Ages 11 up $2.75 himself a niche in the hall of fame, he secured a 

number of copies of his original, anonymous index 

BALL IN THE SKY to “Subjects for Debate’ and printed his name there 
by Esther M. Douty. Mus on. The copies at Harvard and in the Library of 

r ; . Congress now in consequence show Edmands as au 
by Douglas Gorsline. thor of this work; the copies at Yale (where it was 

Ages 11 up. $2.75 prepared) carry no author's name 
It so happens that the principal author of the 
MOLLY AND THE Edmands article seems to have inherited his ill-luck 


GOLDEN WEDDING My name appears alone as that of the author; it 


should have been preceded by that of Edythe W 


by Emma Dickson Sheehy First, who performed most of the research and the 
Ilus. by Robert Henneberger writing. But, as the result of an unusual series of 
Ages 7-10. $2.50 mistakes, her name was omitted 
SYRUP To correct the error a note will be inserted in a 
later issue of the Library Ouarterly, and Mrs. First's 
by Margaret G. Otto. Ulus name will be printed in (as Edmands did his) on 
by Polly Jackson the reprints of the article 
Ages 6-8. $2.50 VERNER W. CLapp 


Chief Assistant Librarian 
WOLF DOG VALLEY The Library of Congre 

by Kenneth Gilbert. (llus Washington, D.« 

by Charles Geer. 


Ages 11 up. $2.75 New Old Library 
THE LOST ONES To the Editor 
hy Robert Shaffer Illus. by Last summer while I was attending the summer 


Artur Marokvia session of New York State Teachers College at 
A st ' » 75 Geneseo, I explored the town’s public library 
ges 11 up. $2.7 Wadsworth Library, established over a century ago 


by the James Wadsworth family 
SENORITA OKAY I discovered that from basement to gallery the 








by Nancy Hartwell. Ulus by library holds delights for every bookman, material 
Genia Ages 12 up. $2.75 which must interest the student of American life, 
; + fens material which is hardly ever found outside of the 
Send for free catalog “ . | largest libraries 
The library has recently joined the system of 
HENRY HOLT AND CO. Monroe and brings into it a noteworthy collection 
383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 of Americana. 
rr pene (Continued on page 598) 
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FOR FILMS of ALL TYPES 
od 


Educational Film Guide 


Completely Revised, 11th Edition, 1953 


The NEA Journal has called this Educational Film Guide and the Fiim- 
strip Guide below “the best single sources of information” on audio-visual 
material. The Ed. Film Guide has entries for more than 11,000 lémm films 
and 3000 of these are available at no charge. The bound 11th ed. is $7.50; 
semi-annual supplement service through Spring of 1957 is $7.50. Both 
together are $12.50. 


Filmstrip Guide 


Completely Revised, 3rd Edition, 1954 


New and completely revised, this comprehensive Guide lists 5,862 
35mm filmstrips released since 1947. The 3rd edition is $5.00; supplement 
service through the fall of 1957 is $5.00. Both together are $8.50. 

ORDER FROM 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 es om N.Y. 52, N.Y. 





Just 1 Posiened A New style Book 


with universal appeal 
containing a_ vitally 
important foreword 
and essay regarding 
the present critical 
world situation, 


RED 
BOOMERANG 


by W. ©. Jerome 


A dramatic, tascinating 
novel written in a fast 
moving style by « Master 
writer of international 
mystery stories 


What Are 
You Doing? 


by G. Curtis Jones 


A first-person account by forty 

unusual personalities. In their own 

words a Yankee shortstop, a school 

teacher, a highly successful busi- es te 
tary Intelligence officer and 


ness man and thirty-seven others Hard cover. Cloth bound his beautiful, young wile 
248 pp. $3.50 amid communist intrigue 





The exciting adventures of 





explain the relationships of their 


occupations to an unusual Christian A BOOK EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD READ 














witness. Many of the persons are WESTERN perme a B65 erg 
ou © 

well known. All are spectacular. will delight both adult and 

P PASTORALS juvenile 

by GLEN PERRY Many inepired by the 

Ready now! $2.75 author's personal experi- 

Hard cover Mlustrated ences in the earlier days 

160 pp. $2.00 of the century 

THE BETHANY PRESS TWO EXCELLENT LIBRARY BOOKS e¢ SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY TERMS © FIRST PRINTING 


GOING FAST @ MAIL YOUR ORDERS TODAY 


St. Louis 3, Mo. EXCELSIOR PUBLICATIONS 


' 

| 

| 

1944 Broadway Denver 2, Colorade Cables Exceisior 
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BEAUTY 
IS 
EVERYWHERE 
By Margaret Venable Wilson 


“Word-pictures” of the beauty every- 
where in the universe. 


“In ‘Beauty is Everywhere’ my friend, 
Margaret Venable Wilson, reveals a 
sensitive appreciation of God's handiwork 
in nature.” 


(Mrs. Peter) Caruenine Mansuans 
(Author of “A Man Called Peter’) 


Cloth, Price $1.75 


MOSTLY MY OWN 
By Henry H. Ketcham 


An unusual and instructive book of 
verse. The reader will find it contains a 
wide variety of poems with appeal for all 
age groups. 

Cloth, Price $5.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


BOSTON 20 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Aanounces 
its 25TH SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 3 


Courses in library science lead to 
the Master of Science degree 


and 


prepare for positions in school, 
college, and public libraries. 


For information concerning regular 
full-time and summer-session courses 
address 


The Director of Librarianship 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 














(Continued from page 596) 

To mention but three titles: A Weed 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers by Henry Thoreau 
The Silva of North America by Charles Spragu: 
Sargent, A Topographical Description of the West 
ern Territory of North America. . . by Gilbert 
Imlay. These and some less scarce though no les 
interesting titles are to be found in the sizabl 
collection of “old” books of this new link in th 


equally new, highly progressive Monroe systen 
GENE MAGneRr, Librarian 
State University of New Yor! 
Agricultural and Technical Institut 
Morrisville 





John Cotton Dana Award 


To the Editor 

Winning our John Cotton Dana Special Award 
has given us the best publicity we have ever had 
Our local patrons were thrilled that they had a part 
in the development of our library which was shown 
in the scrapbook. Our students’ pictures appeared 
in state and local papers and in our Arkansas Li 
braries, official publication of the Arkansas Library 
Association and the Arkansas Library Commission 
We are asked as “experts’’ on publicity and publi 
relations to tell how we do it at Danville on stat 
and county wide programs, The photograph shows 
a mixture of senior and Book Worm Club members 
when I told them about the award 

May I say that your Publicity Primer has been 
most useful to me and to my club members and 
faculty? We could not get along without Wilson 
publications. We appreciate your many fine 
services 

KATHARINE KEATHLEY, Teacher-Librarian 
Danville, Arkansas, Public Sc/ 


Help Wanted 


Dear "Library Priends’ 


I have for months been shopping around to try 
to procure second-hand a good, USED card cabinet 
consisting of six, nine, or even twelve drawer: 
arranged horizontally three across. The size of my 
present Gaylord cabinet is 20 by about 161. Light 
oak, Can you tell me if you know of anyone whe 


has such cabinet for sale? Our library has very 
meager funds so I feel I cannot remotely pay $100 
for a new unit. I shall appreciate any assistanc 
Sister M. Cristiana, L// 
St. Mary's Academy 
O'Neill, Nebraska 
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A Vote for Contests 

i the Editor 

As one who recently Tangle 
contest, we were very interested in Martin Erlich's 
article “A Puzzling Problem” in the December Buai- 
letin, Contests do pose a problem for librarians but 
we at the Dallas Public Library feel that they also 
offer a chance and a challenge 

Tangle Towns hit us still in 
temporary quarters (a railroad station) in the mid 
dle of a typical Texas summer. To the accompant 
ment of train whistles, the whirr of fans, and red 
caps calling trains, we waded in and survived, We 


urvived a Towns 


while we were 


feel several factors helped us 

First, the newspaper sponsoring the event notified 
us in advance, thereby allowing us to make prepara 
tion for the deluge. Irreplaceable materials were 
placed so that they could be more carefully super 
vised and all materials deemed expendable were put 
out in full view. Since the contest relied heavily on 
Texas guides, the Texas Almanac, and road maps 
extra copies were obtained from central and branch 
es. The Dallas Morning News, sponsoring papet 
and publisher of the Texas Almanac, presented the 
library with many copies of the almanac for 
contestants use 

Secondly, department and branch heads were in 


extra 


structed as to the contest and issued a memo which 


read in part 


The Library wili mdke at tilable certain tithe 
for use in the library but will not give answers over 
the phone 

If crowd et 100 bad, a time limit will have to 
be ‘et on use of material but make the patron feel 


led and cooperating 

principle i sood pub 
ng people who do not 
wdinarily come to the library but whose 
tion and friendship we need to gain and 


that the library is intere 
Let's all bear in mind the 
lic relations Wwe Wii De séeel 
coopera 
retain 
We now had materials and a plan of action 
Thirdly 
began, life became mor: 
essary to enforce a time limit and, with materials 
less available at other sources, to require identifica 
tion for the use of books. One gentleman obligingly 
left a leather wallet upon which was pinned a shiny 
badge, reading “Police Detective-—Dallas 
One of the ladies left her father’s payment book for 
the washing machine and, apparently deciding it 
was expendable, attempted to stroll nonchalantly 
out the door with an almanac. Chargaplates, credit 


contest progressed and run-ofts 
It was found nec 


as the 
hecti 


Texas. 


cards, bank — books, and house keys were 
among items left for security 
Most patrons were cooperative, and many took 


the opportunity to get acquainted while waiting for 
books, exchanging answers with each other 


After the contest was concluded, the library di 


rector received a letter of thanks from the Dalias 
Mornine News, adding 

We especially appreciate your not posting the 
inswers 10 the puzzles, as have a good many librar 
jes in cities where similar contests were held 

We believe the system you adopted was most 
original and eff ective 

We are not sure it was the most original but we 


do believe it was effective. Forewarning, intelligent 
planning, substitution of a sense of humor for staff 
hysteria, and a genuine interest in gaining library 
users can conquer even Tangle Towns 
LILLIAN Moore BRADSHAW 
Coordinator, Work with Adults 
Dallas, Texas, Public Library 
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For Your Library, 
New Books of 


Lasting Interest 


OF WIND 
AND SONG 


Evelyn Voss Wise 


Tender, dramatic novel of life and young 
love in a small town that pictures the quiet 
but often heroic qualities of its inhabitants. 
Brimming with action and interest, it leaves 
behind a message of lasting meaning for 
the reader as it unfolds the small town’s 
charm and an interesting assortment of 
characters. $3.25 


TERESA 
OF AVILA, 
THE WOMAN 


Winifred Nevin 


The author spotlights the human qualities 
of one of the Church's greatest mystics. 
Here is shown how Teresa reacted to the 
people about her and how she met the 
problems of everyday life: with wit, keen 
observation, frankness, and wisdom. $3.50 


RAINBOW 
TOMORROW 


Nicolete Meredith Stack 


For children 9 to 13, an engrossing yarn 
about a little farm girl in Luzon and her 
fun-loving, prankish cousin. Plenty of ex 
citement and adventure come in the form 
of fire, flood, snake bite, and a typhoon 
A true-to-life description of family living 
in the Philippines. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1104 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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SALES SURE FOR SPRING 1956 


TA\.L TALES AND TALL MEN 
Pays About Legendary American Figures 
By Nellie McCaslin 

Twelve original plays, royalty free, 
based on such legendary American 
characters as Davy Crockett, John 
Henry, Stormalong and the Yankee 
Peddler. For ages 12 to 16 


April. $2.95 


STARDUST FOR JENNIFER 
By Jane S. Mel lvaine 


4 sequel to the popular FRONT 
PAGE POR JENNIFER. Hilarious 
complications occur when Holly- 
wood invades the country news- 
paper for which Jennifer works. For 
girls 12 to 16 

March. $2.75 


Check your stock on 
MAMZELLE 
_ By Gladys Malvern 


HICKORY HILL 


By Anne Emery 


NOT FOR ONE ALONE 


By Jessica Lyon 


FULLBACK FURY 
By Joe Archibald 


REBOUND 
By R. G. Emery $2.75 


IT’S TIME TO GIVE A PLAY 
By Elizabeth H. Sechrist and 
Janette Woolsey $3.50 


$2.75 


$2.75 


$2.75 


$2.75 





YOUNG CAPTAIN BARNEY 
By Richard W. Edmonds 
Fresh as a salty breeze, this sea story 
is based on the actual adventures of 
Joshua Barney, who commanded his 
own ship at the age of fifteen. For 
boys 12 to 16 

March. $2.75 


STEPHANIE 

By Gladys Malvern 

A colorful junior novel about Empress 
Josephine’s niece, Stephanie, who rose 
from poverty to dazzling heights at the 


court of Napoleon . 
April. $2.75 


FULL COUNT 
By Joe Archibald 
An unusual baseball story by the author 
of FULLBACK FURY in which a young 
pitcher falls victim to the ambitions of a 
manager with big league aspirations—and 
recovers | For boys 12 to 16 

April. $2.75 


GIRL IN BUCKSKIN 


By Dorothy Gilman Butters 

In the perilous days of Indian warfare in 

Massachusetts Rebecca Pomeroy and her 

brother flee from bondage to a primitive life in 
the wilderness. For girls 12 to 16. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection 


Early summer. $2.75 


A redesigned and refreshed edition of 
an old favorite: ~ 


A DATE FOR DIANE 


44 a? 
aK 4 )/) 
By Elizabeth Headley $2.75 ” 


MACRAE SMITH COMPAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The 1956 Newbery-Caldecott bookmarks, repro 
ducing the Newbery and Caldecott seals and listing 
the winners for 1955 and all previous years, are 
now available. Imprinted in color on tangerine or 
gray stiff paper, they are 91/4,” x 21%” and may be 
selected in one color or a combination, Prices are 
100 tor $1; 500 tor $4; 1,000 for $7.50. Send re 
quests to: Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53d 
St., New York 19. Please do not send stamps 


Dramatic Theory: A Bibliography of 59 pages 
compiled by Richard B. Vowles, is arranged under 
these headings: Theory in General, Aristotle's 
Poetics, Form, Content, Genre, Mode, Language 
and Poetry in the Theatre, Audience and Illusion 
Drama Criticism. It may be secured for 85c¢ from 
the New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 
42d Street, New York 18 

es 8 

A second preliminary revision of national stand 
ards for public libraries has been issued by a com 
mittee of the Public Libraries division of ALA 
This is a modification of the preliminary revision i 
sued in June 1955 under the title Public Library 
Service to America. The current statement is issued 
te get further comments on the proposed standards 
before the ALA conference in June, Copies are avail 
able free from the chairman of the committee, Low 
ell Martin, Graduate School of Library Science, Rut 
gers University, New "runcwick, New Jersey 

os 8 

Copies of the report of the Conference on Ameri 
can Books Abroad, sponsored by the National Book 
Committee in Princeton, New Jersey, last September 
are available without charge on request to: National 
Book Committee, 2 West 46th Street. New York 3¢ 

os #8 

The 1955 Books and Publishing lectures at Sim 
mons College, comprising papers by Charles I 
Sunderlin, David C. Mearns, and Frances Lander 
Spain, have been released in book form. Copies 
may be secured at $1.75 each from: School of Li 
brary Science, Simmons College, Boston, Massachu 
setts. (Payment should be included with order.) 

so 8 

The Gold Star List of American Fiction, now in 
its 41st year, may be obtained at $1 per copy (90 
each for 10 or more copies ) from the Syracus 
Public Library, Syracuse 2, New York. The current 
publication runs to 67 pages, including subject 
index and annotations 


An cight-country European tour, June 26-August 
1, is being offered by the N%A in cooperation with 
the American Library Association. Designed as a 
comprehensive general tour, it is also planned with 
librarians’ interests in mind, including visits to 
some of Europe's most famous libraries and infor 
mally scheduled meetings with European librarians 
For details about tour GE-2 write to: Division of 
Travel Service, National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W.. Washineton,. D¢ 


(Continued on page GOD) 
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PROTECTIVE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS 


...ONE EXTRA BOOK 
FOR EACH STANDARD 
THREE FOOT SHELF! 


Do you use protective book jacket 
covers? Then save space with 
Crystaljac—the amazing new book 
jacket cover. 


Crystaljac book jacket covers are 
so tough they don’t need space-con 
suming edging tapes and paper back- 
ing. Made of Mylar*—that astonish- 
ing transparent film which never de 
teriorates. 


And books with Crystaljac book 
jacket covers slide on and off the shelf 
so easily. The smooth surface is the 
secret—no tape edging to scuff or stick 

Send for a free test sample and 


prices 


Pont's regrstered trademark for its Polyester Film 


“DEMO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin © New Haven 7, Connecticut 
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hn BOOK JACKET COVER 
| Sturdy Mylar Film, combined with an 
almost indestructible edge and heavy 
kraft paper “cushion”, provides a heavy- 
duty cover that will last the life of the 
average book. Recommended for books 
that get particularly hard usage, such as 
juveniles . . . best sellers. 


LIBRARY EFFiciencYy 
CORPORATION 
4 oivision oF 


65 EAST ALPINE ST., 


tne ete at 


wre - 
eg a 


N 
FOR THE BOOK JACKET 


es BOOK JACKET 
AND tHe BOOK ee 
= eae hour; |. COVERS 
«1 HE 55% $3 ’ ees 
poet | “LIFETIME” NEW ——< “EDGE-KLEER” 


Bro Vat 


1888 $0, SEPULVEDA BLVD., 







~“ , 


ot? 


—-- 








feat? PLASTI-KLEER® 


oe *MYLAR 








BOOK JACKET COVER 
For those who prefer a cover without 
reinforced edge. Mylar Film is folded 
over and glued to paper backing (slit for 
easy jacketing) that cushions binding and 
keeps cover flat and unwrinkled in stor- 
age and on the book. 


*Reg'd Trade Mark, 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


INDUSTRIES 


NEWARK, 5, N. J. 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 











(Continued from page 601) 

The Aslit Handbook of Special Librarianship and 
‘nformation Work has been published, containing 
4 chapters contributed by specialists on: Adminis- 
ration, Acquisitions, Cataloging and Indexing, 
‘lassification, Filing and Storing Material, Library 
Planning, Service Routine, Reference and Informa- 
ion Work, Abstracting, Publications of the Library 
ind Information Department, A Review of Me- 
hanical Aids in Library Work, Organization in the 
ipecial Library Field. Price is 50s; address, Aslib, 
i Palace Gate, London W. 8 


“Let's Visit School Libraries,’ a 22-minute sound 
olor film produced by the North Carolina Depart 
nent of Public Instruction, presents a cross section 
# North Carolina school libraries—how they are 
planned, organized, operated All scenes are actual 
situations taken in North Carolina schools. For 
rental, write to: Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, 
Extension Division of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. For purchase information 
address: Cora Paul Bomar, School Library Adviser 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh 


October and November supplementary lists of 
Amertican and British Ambassador Books for Young 
People may be secured, to extent of supply, for 5« 
in stamps to cover postage. For the listings of books 
(chosen for additional sidelights on daily life and 
history) write to: Library, English-Speaking Union 
19 East 54th Street, New York 22 


ie 
The fiftm (1955) edition of “Library and Ref. 
erence Facilities in the Area of the District of Co 
lumbia” contains information on 249 reference col 
lections —desc ription of resources, rules for use 
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name of librarian, address and telephone number of 
the library. It also includes a subject index, and an 
index to names of librarians. The publication 
prepared under the direction of H. B. Obear 
cooperation with the D.C. Library Association and 
the D.C. Chapter of the Special Libraries Associa 
tion—1nay be ordered at $1.45 

Like the 79-page “Geography of Yugoslavia,” a 
selective bibliography which lists 830 items and 


in 


sells at 70c per copy, it is obtainable from the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington D.« 
The 35-page Manual for Use in the Cataloging 


and Classification of Audio-Visual Materials for a 
High School Library, giving descriptive information 
on the technical processes for such commonly used 
materials as films, filmstrips, maps, microfilm, pho 
norecords, slides, and sample catalog cards, for each 
type, may be ordered at $1 per copy from the ai 


thor, Eunice Keen, 625 West Park Street, Lakeland 
Florida 
| se 
April is National Hobby Month, sponsored by 
the Hobby Guild of America, 550 Fifth Avenu 


New York, with weekly slogans. Pennants, posters 
streamers are available at a nominal charge with a 
free guide on ‘How to Plan and Execute a Hobby 
Month Observance " For information, a 
the Guild 


jare 


| 

The Illustrated Book, an annotated bibliography 
listing 22 works on the history and processes of 
book illustration, illustrators, and specialized fields 
of illustration, may be received at 5c a copy from 
Publications, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Cathedral 
and Mulberry Streets, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Quan 
tity prices on request.: 
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REINFORCED EDGES FOR LONG LIFE 
NO TORN SPINES 
FROM FINGER PULL 








PLASTI-KLEER “REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 


For books that receive normal library circulation. 


PLASTI-KLEER “DUPLEX” ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS Telescope to fit any book... 
Eliminate measuring and stocking of extra sizes. 





PLASTI-KLERR “EDGELOCK” BOOK JACKET COVERS Feistoteyes 
An economy cover for those with budget problems. Book’s Binding! 


AND NOW .. . BRO-DART ADDS TWO NEW 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS MADE WITH MYLAR* ... 
DU PONT’s New Tough Plastic Film. 


“LIFETIME” Cover . . . For books that need “heavy- 

duty” protection. (Juveniles, School Library Books, Best- 

Sellers) 

“EDGE-KLEER” Cover . . . For those who prefer a cover Rapid jacketing— 
without reinforced edge. a 


*Reg'd Trade Mark, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


ro- Veit INDUSTRIES 


6S £. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5S. NEW JERSEY 
18666 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD... LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 


A Givision OF 
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ANOTHER NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
by Clifford Webb 
Author of, “The Story of Noah” etc. 


MAGIC ISLAND 


After care- 
fully follow- 
ing the in- 
structions in 
a book of 
‘*‘Magic for 
Beginners”, 


Charles and 
Carol sud- 
denly find 


themselves in 
the midst of 
all sorts of 
fantastic adventures on Magic Island. 

Here is another of Clifford Webb’s 
humorous fantasies so popular with chil- 
dren, beautifully illustrated by the 
author with 24 full-page, full-color 
pictures. Ages 6-9 


53 pages. Cloth. Size 74. x 84 ins. $2.00 


~~ & Fi 


PUBLISHED FALL 1955 


BLACK BANNER ABROAD 


by Geoffrey Trease 


The boys and girls of two English 
schools produce and present one of 
Shakespeare’s plays so successfully in 
their home town that they are invited to 
reproduce their triumph in France. This 
leads them into a maze of adventures 
and they become involved in a baffling 
mystery. Geoffrey Trease is one of the 
most popular authors of teen-age fiction, 
today. Ages 11-14 


(W) 209 pages. Cloth. Size 54 x 8 ins. $2.00 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 


210 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 





The annual spring meeting of the Ohio Student 
Library Association will be held April in the 
Mather Memorial Building, Western Rese: Uni 
versity. 

The 33d annual meeting of the New Mexico 


Library Association will be held April 26-28 at the 
Carlsbad Public Library. 
« 


The 52d annual conference of the Alabama Li 
brary Association will be held April 27-28 in 
Sheffield, with headquarters at the Muscle Shoal 
Hotel. A preconference workshop for members of 
the Public Library Section will be held on Apri! 

s 8 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Library 
Association will be held at the Norwich Inn 
wich, May 23-24. 


" 
NOI 


The 1956 Newhbery-Caldecott Award 


banquet 


will be held during the ALA Conference at Miami 
Beach on Tuesday, June 19, in the Pompeian Room 
of the Eden Roc Hotel. The supper club floor plan 
of this dining spot promises something different 
in the way of seating arrangements. Assignments of 
seats will be made on a priority basis, but block 


purchases will not necessarily assure group seating 
Banquet ticket is $8 including tax and gratuity 
Send check or money order to: Mrs. May H. Ed 


monds, Miami, Florida, Public Library 

The tenth annual National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development will be held at Bethel 
Maine, with two sessions, June 17-July 6, and July 
22-August 10. In addition to laboratories in human 
relations training, a select group will be admitted 
to a separate Training-of-Trainers program. For in 
formation on either, write to: National Training 
Laboratories, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
D.C. (an adult education service division of th 
National Education Association ) 


s 8 

A new course dealing with foreign and 
tive librarianship is being offered in the spring 
session of Columbia University’s School of Library 
Service. Organized as a seminar, the 


ompatra 


ourse |! i¢ 


signed especially for fellow ship Students from for 
eign countries now at the Library School, as well 
as tor American students planning to carry on pr 

fessional library work in other countries. Ther: 
will be consideration of European library develoy 


ment and of the agencies, activities, and problen 


of international library cooperation. Special atten 
tion will be given to the potentialities and means 
of library development in non-European intri 
and the problems of adapting American technique 


and programs to other countries an dcultur: 
Columbia is also offering a course in Busine 
and Economics Literature in the coming 


sur r 
session, Qualified librarians in service and regular 
students in the library school are eligible. The 
course, which will carry the full credit of a 6-week 


summer session course, will be held 2 hours an 
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evening, 5 evenings a week for the three week 
period July 9-27 
Another summer session course, Theory of Docu 


mentation, will be offered July 30-August 17 by 
Mortimer Taube. Qualified librarians in service, as 
well as students regularly enrolled in library 
schools, will be admitted by permission of the in 
structor. The course is scheduled for double daily 
periods in the late afternoon during the last 3 weeks 
of the regular summer session 


For information on any of the above, address 
Robert D. Leigh, Acting Dean, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 27 


The 55th annual meeting of the Medical Library 


Association will be held June 18-22 at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, California. For information 
write to: Ella Crandall, Librarian, Los Angeles 


County General Hospital, 1200 North State Street 
Los Angeles 43 

In cooperation with the Library of Congress 
Maryland Hall of Records, and National Archives 
and Records Service, the American University an 
nounces institutes in Records Management ( June 
18-29) and Preservation and Administration of 
Archives (June 18-July 14). Application, on pre 
liminary application blank, must be made not later 
than May 16. For intormation Institutes 
on Records Management and Archives Administra 


address 


tion, The American University, 1901 F Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

The 1956 conference of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association will be held August 29-31, 
with the State College of Washington Library as 
host, assisted by the library staff of the University 
of Idaho. General chairman is C. R. Armstrong 


Acting Director of Libraries, State College of Wash 
ington, Pullman 


The School of Library Science of the University 
of Southern California has established a program 
which permits graduates who hold its former bache 


lor of science in library science degree to earn its 
master of science in library science degree by com 
pleting 15 semester units of additional work, Those 


who hold B.S. in L.S 
ties may earn the 


degrees trom other universi 


master's degree by completing an 


additional 20 semester units 
The university's six-week summer session, offer 
ing 12 library courses, will be held June August 


3; post session, August 6-31, will include additional 


subjects. The university also announces special pro 
grams in music library work, technical library work 
(fall 1956), and personnel administration (fall 
1956) For information on courses or master's 
degree program address: Director, School of Li 
brary Science, University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


The Pocono Vacation Workshop, a 2-week ™ pack 
vacation’ that training in the basic 
principles of radio-television writing and produ 


age includes 


tion will be open to librarians and teachers at 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. Weekly rate of $55 will 
cover hotel accommodations, meals, and daily 
classes. Intended for those with no previous train 


ing in broadcasting, the workshop may be attended 
July 30-August 11 or August 12-25. For details 
address: Gretta Baker, Manager's Office, Penn 
Stroud, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
page 


(Continued on 609) 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries 
Cloth Bound—and “ ith PLASTI-KLEER* jac kets 
April titles, ready late March, $2.50 each 


DOORWAY TO DREAMS 
by William Neubauer 
The charming love story of a gir! 
diner-restaurant in Wyoming and 
romance coming through the door 


MAGIC IN MAY by Peggy Gaddis 


who owned a 


dreamed of 


A registered nurse gets a private assignment 
complicated by the fact that the patient ts 
young, wealthy, handsome, and spolled 

HERE IS JOY by Corol Holliston 
The tory of a girl who had everything—except 
the love of the one person she really wanted 


ARROWHEAD RIDER by Lauran Paine 


A story of the Southwest when U.S. soldiers 
were busy fighting the Civil War and the 
region was without law and order 

RANGE WAR by Philip Morgan 
It all began with the ambition of one man who 
wasn itisfied owning the biggest ranch 
around 

MURDER IN MINK by Bert Iles 
A fa paced puzzle that starts as a hunt for a 
missing mink, and winds up 48 a search for a 


murderer 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, tne. 





COULD I take social work? 

Work in a library with teen-agers? 
Teach high achool? 

SHOULD I Wall Street? 
Washington, D.C.? 

Alaska? Rome, New York or Paria? 


work in 


WOULD I be happy in a amall college? 


To help answer students’ questions —M AveMolseLLe’s 


new College and Career Files (with vocational re 


prints specially selected for college students in a file 


marked “A”; for high school students file 


B") 


in a 


marked Easy to use with new, brightly colored 


tabs alphabetically arranged by job fields and in 
cluding all 1955 College & Career reprints (plus over 
ac 8 moet popular reprints) 


sixty of 


I enc lose $6 for File A 
Name 
Address 


City 


; $6 for File B 


Zone 


Mate 


College & Career Department 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 
Who left his marks on books each day; 
His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 





But his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called ‘‘Time!"' 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM — looks 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 








TO THE BINDER 

Holliston Roxite Buckram 
takes stamping ond print 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 


tne HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 


RAK ARM KK 
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Among the ‘‘Top Ten’’ Reference 
Works of the Year: 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT to 
20th CENTURY AUTHORS 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz — 1123 pp. — $8.00 


Voted one of the “Top Ter” reference works of 1955 by Louis 
Shores’ committee of reference librarians, the new VFirst 
Supplement is receiving praise from reviewers all over the 
country. Following are quotations from their comments: 
Earle FP. Walbridge in Library Journal: 

“In preparation for over three years, this supplement to 
Twentieth Century Authors (1942) will be certain of a warm 
welcome from reference librarians who have been filling their 
dogeared and rebound copies with clippings, death dates, 
and corrections since the last revision of the basic volume 
in 1950. The Supplement presents 700 authors new and old... who did not 
appear earlier, with .. . selective bibliographies, lists of sources, and 
wherever possible—portraits. .. It also brings up to date the 1,850 sketches 
in TCA, so that altogether 2,550 writers are represented in one compact 
volume. .. A most welcome addition is a guide to pronunciation of difficult 
names. 





“Authors were again invited to write their own life histories, and many 
responded. As Howard: Haycraft, co-editor of the basic volume, once 
pointed out .. . these fragments of autobiography constitute authentic first- 
edition appearances of their respective authors. . . 

*... can be dipped into endlessly, for enjoyment and stimulation as well 
as the appeasement of curiosity and the verification of facts.” 


The Catholic School Journal: 
“The book deserves a place in the library of Catholic 
colleges and high schools, both as a tool for the librarian, and 
for more discerning students.” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
“Anyone who is required to write on literary topies or on 
the men who make literature should have a copy of Twentieth 
Century Authors within reach. It is an indispensable work 
of reference for modern American and English literature.” 


Saturday Review Syndicate: 


“The coverage is now so wide as to treat every writer of 
significance on both sides of the ocean.” 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 25, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








THE FIVE YEAR INDEX 1950-1955 


A priced summary, complete in itself, listing more than 75,000 prices of 
single lots of books, etc. which brought $5 or more at auction, from July 1950 
through June 1955. Alphabetically arranged by author, the entries are care 
fully articulated according to date, issue, condition, etc. 


The INDEX must be ordered specifically. Standing orders for th 
annual volumes do not apply 


About 1800 pages bound in buckram Ready in June 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE $35 net 
(After publication $45 net) 


(4th class parcel post prepaid on orders accompanied by payment 














| 
As Timely | 
As Today | Write for 


Admiral Lord Mountevans, last sur- 
vivor of Scott's tragic race to the South 


Pole, has written a full history of the 1956 


continent of Antarctica and man’s expedi- 
tions to probe its secrets: 


THE | Reading Project 
ANTARCTIC CHALLENGED | Material Aids 


Reading from Back to front: 
Map end papers. 247 pp., cloth bound. Index 2, 
Bibliography. Byrd's “Operation High Jump 


(4,000-man attack in 1946-47) The Norwegian- 
British-Swedish expedition of 1949-52. Byrd's 
second expedition, 1934. Byrd establishes ‘Little 
America."’ Shackleton and the Audurance. Maw- 
son and the Australian expedition. Amundsen's 
triumph. Seott's tragedy Shackleton and the 
Nimrod Seott's first trial Early probings } 
D'Urville, Wilkes and Ross Pioneers The 


Antarctic described. 11 photographs. $4.50 Library Products, Inc. 


JOHN de GRAFF, Inc. P.O. Box 552 








Srurels 


Publishers, Importers and Distributors of | . . 
Professional Rooks | . Sturgis, Mich. 














31 East 10 Street New York 3, N. ¥ 
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(Continued from page GO) 


so 8 

In conjunction with the department of history of 
Harvard University, Radcliffe College will offer a 
6-weeks intensive summer June 25-August 
3, for men and women college graduates who are 
interested in making a career in archival 
society, or museum work. Enrollment 
limited to 20. Tuition for the institute 1s 
Two full-tuition scholarships are available, applica 
tions for which must be received by May 15, For 
information, or the prospectus which will be sent 
on request, address: Lester J. Cappon, Institute on 
Historical and Archival Management, 10 Garden 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





course, 


historical 
will be 
$200 


The Great Books Foundation week 
long summer institutes at Colby College, Maine 
(August 12-18) and Aspen, Colorado (August 26 
September 1) to train community the 
Foundation’s new discussion program, “Great Issues 
in Education ten weekly 
of readings on the basic problems of education from 
Plato, Comenius, and Whitehead to John Dewey 
and the White House Conference on Education, the 
discussion groups will be organized next fall along 


announces 


leaders tor 


Consisting of SESSIONS 


the same lines as the regular Great Books discussion 
groups 

Applications for both the Colby and Aspen In 
stitutes are now being accepted by the Foundation 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Summer courses of particular interest to 
librarians and teacher-librarians by the Department 
of Librarianship, San Jose State College, include 
Curriculum Building Materials, Reference Books 
Advanced Reference and Bibliography, Technical 
Processes, Principles of Librarianship, and Special 
Materials. For information, write: Dora Smith 
Head, Department of Librarianship, San Jose State 
College, San California 


os #@ 

The dates for National Children’s 
this year have been changed from the 
fourth week in November. The 
1956 are November 25-December 
Book Week will be observed during the 
third week in November 


Officers of the Alabama Library 


school 


Jose 


Book Week 
third to the 
correct for 
| N, 


dates 
vext year 


customary 


Association for 


1955-1956 are 

PRESIDENT——-Willa Boysworth, librarian, Huntined 
lege, Monitgomer 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT -FLECT—Mrs. Lamar Hoff 
man, 4 ani librarian, W dlawn High Sel Bir 
minghbam 

SPCRETARY Florine Oltman, librarian, Air War ¢ 
Montgomery 

rREASURER—-Marion Neill, /ibrarian, George S. H N 
Memorial Library, Dothan 

rorror, Alabama Librarian—Ruth R. Field, Monigomes 

PROGRAM CHAIRMAN—Evelyn Day Mullen, dv r, Publi 
Library Service Divi 0 Mon/gomer 


Officers of the Connecticut Library Association 

are 

PRESIDENT—Celia Critchle librarian, Br 1 Pui I 
brary 

VICE -PRESIDENT——Martha Hagerty, head, circulation depa 
ment, Connecticut College for men 

2D VICE-PRESIDENT—John Crawford, reference librarian 
New Britain Public Librar 

TREASURER—Ora Mason thravian, West Haven Pal 
Library 

SECRETARY—Frances Sanford, reference librarian, Meriden 
Public Library 
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The H. W. Wilson Company is 
pleased to announce that during the 
past two years three of its recent pub- 
lications have been voted among the 
"Top Ten" reference works by Louis 
Shores’ committee of reference 
librarians. These publications are: 


20th Century Authors: 
First Supplement 
by Stanley J. Kunitz $8.00 
Among the “Top Ten” of 1955 


American Nicknames 
2nd Edition 
by George EF. Shankle $7.50 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1955 


Occupational Literature: 
An Annotated Bibliography 


by Gertrude Forrester $5.00 
imong the “Top Ten” of 1954 


ORDER FROM 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION SERIES OF 
PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 


GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
by Willard Abraham, 288 pp., $3.50 
This Guide is a workbook prepared to make the study and understanding of excep 
tional children more meaningful. Contents are arranged so that the work may be 


pursued systematically. It is for use both by groups with limited time for study 
and by those with long range programs. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 


3 volumes, edited by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall. 


Votume I Introduction and Problems, 480 pp., $5.50 
Vo_ume II —Physically Handicapped and Special Health Problems, 704 pp., 


Pow 


Votume HE—Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Problems, 704 pp., 
$5.50 


These three volumes, an encyclopedic coverage of the field of special education, 
have already been adopted as texts at NYU, Columbia, Tufts, DePaul, Univ. of 
Florida, Hunter, and other colleges. 

“They are a Vade Mecum and an indispensable adjunct to every special education 
library,” Rev. William F. Jenks, National Catholic Educational Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


“The books are within the comprehension of the non-scientific parent and educator,” 
Frances Burns, Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 


RESOURCES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 


edited by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall, 
256 pp., cloth $3.30; paper, $2.20 


A reprint of all bibliographies, agency lists, and other resource materials from the 
three volumes of Special Education for the Exceptional. 


GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF READING AND 
OTHER LANGUAGE ARTS 
by Willard Abraham, 200 pp., $3.50 


Following the same general plan as the Guide for the Study of Exceptional Children 
this provides a means for analysis and study of reading and other language problems, 
and is a key to a constructive approach to the remedial work required by the 
individual pupil. Especially helpful are the detailed ‘forms’ to be used by the parent, 
the teacher, and even the student himself in determining the exact nature of the 
disability, its causes, and the means of overcoming it. Available early summer, 1956 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass 
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TOYNBEE AND HISTORY 


edited by Ashley Montagu; 416 pp., $5.00 
Publication, April 1956 


This collection of essays on Toynbee’s “A Study of History”, the first 
such to appear in English, has been written by more than 20 distinguished 
historians, philosophers, and social theorists. Their topics range from an 
over-all view of Toynbee’s systems of civilization to such specific subjects 
as his interpretation of chinese history and his analysis of islam, his 
‘Anti-Zionism’, and especially his views on religion. 

There are also three essays by Toynbee, defining his purposes and 
defending his theses against some of his critics. 


CONTRIBUTING AUTHORS 





Arnold Toynbee W. H. Walsh Gotthold Weil 
Tangye Lean Christopher Dawson O. H. K. Spate 
Pieter Geyl Lewis Mumford Walter Kaufmann 
G. J. Renier Rushton Coulborn Frederick F. Robin 
H. Michell George Catlin : 

ae oe re : , Abba Eban 

Sir Ernest Barker Pitirim A, Sorokin Li Wal 

A. J. P. Taylor Hans Morgenthau anus alker 
Geoffrey Barraclough Kenneth W. Thompson Jan Romein 
Hugh Trevor-Roper W. den Boer Hans Kohn 
Lawrence Stone Wayne Altree Edward Fiess 


MUTUAL AID 
by Petr Kropotkin 
326+4- xxxviii pp., $3.00 cloth; $2.00 paper 
Long out of print, and long in demand, MUTUAL AID is now issued in 
a special edition, with Foreword and Bibliography by Ashley Montagu, and 


including for the first time in any publication of the book the essay “The 
Struggle for Existence” by T. H. Huxley, to which it is a detailed reply. 


Forthcoming Title: 


THE AMERICAN SEX REVOLUTION 


by Pitirim Sorokin, c. 250 pp., $3.50 cloth; $2.00 paper 
Publication date: May 1956 





This is an expansion and development of an article by Pitirim Sorokin 
which was published originally in This Week Magazine. Argued from an 
acute analysis of contemporary society, yet passionately phrased from the 
heart, this book is a devastating account of the present drift in American 
society toward sex anarchy, toward a complete breakdown of those moral 
ties upon which and by which any group must survive. 

Pitirim Sorokin, the world’s most widely known sociologist, is director 
of the Research Center in Creative Altruism at Harvard University. He is 
the author of numerous books, including the Crisis of Our Age, Man and 
Society in Calamity, Leaves from a Russian Diary, and his widely-hailed 
magnum opus, the four-volume Social and Cultural Dynamics. 


EXTENDING HORIZONS BOOKS 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 





ae 
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M‘* library experience began 
in a small public library 
with a staff of one—me« 
One day a lad of about thirteen 
dragged his feet into the library, 
produced a smudgy list from his 
pocket, and said disconsolately, ‘I 
gotta read ten of these books for 
school.” The list was familiar, but not this 
boy’s attitude. 
Bob,” 


now about reading the kind of books you 


I remonstrated, “why grumble 
enjoyed all summer?’’ He looked at me in 
complete surprise-—I was more stupid than 
he had supposed. ‘I didn’t have to read ‘em 
then,’ he answered simply and walked away. 

This incident came to mind the other day 
when I was listening to one of those dis 
cussions of television versus reading which 
never seem to yet anywhere. In my opinion, 
the problem will probably resolve itself. 

As television programs improve, they will 
be accepted by ecager-beaver adults, and 
countless Bobs and Marys will be required 
to watch them and make written reports. 
And when this happens, stand by for howls 
of anguish! Backs will ache, eyes will tire, 
and throughout the land will spread the 
familiar protest, “Do I have to? 


HORTLY before Christmas we mailed 
S to some 40,000 librarians an illustrated 

brochure on our 1956 edition. In a 
letter that went with it, I said that an in- 
formal office poll on the best pictures 
showed that the girls preferred the fish 


the men, the cats! 


COE 








omment 


note of 
Hun 
dreds of people got into the act. In 


this 


The 


humor was heartwarming 


response to 


library schools teachers took class 
polls and gravely reported the r 
sults. Cat lovers wrote that their 

confidence in the judgment of the 

women on our staff had been seri 
ously shaken. One lone woman voted for 
the fish, commenting: “I am not surprised 
at the masculine preference for cats—men 


are like that.” 


HE reprint of the new Compton artic 
6% on Education hasn't gone out in a 
general mailing, but it will be sent to 

any librarian who asks for it 
The attention the article has received from 
Deans of Education, Superintendents of 
Schools, etc., has been surprising even to us 
Chere 


is only. enough room here for mention of 


and we knew the article was good 


one of the many letters received 

This letter came from the Superintendent 
of Schools in one of our largest cities. When 
the reprint of Education arrived, he read it 
What surprised 
him most was the annotated list of related 


with interest and approval 
articles on the inside cover of the reprint 

“Until I proved it for myself by checking 
the list against our edition of Compton's 
he wrote, “I didn’t believe that a ‘juvenile 
encyclopedia could cover adequately so many 
subjects important to education 

The article on Education was written by 
Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Edu 
cation at Ohio State University 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Wonderful World" 


By Charlton 


HEN I WAS INFORMED that I was to 
have the honor of speaking at the Book 

Week Program of the New York Public Li 
brary, my first thought was that I would be 
immediately recognized as an imposter. And 
this is still my feeling. For it ts largely by 
accident that I am credited with having writ 
ten a juvenile. I cannot honestly say that I 
meant to. It was Mary Silva Cosgrave of 
Houghton Mifflin who detected that this was 
what I had done The magazine in which 
she found the story had, in a manful effort 
to attract readers to it, introduced it with a 
double-page illustration of a boy-girl encoun- 
ter—with which the tale had dealt very briefly 
and had changed the title from “The 
White Falcon” to the more suggestive one of 
"The Awakening.” Mrs. Cosgrave says that 
it was actually a young boy who discovered 
what kind of story it was and told her about it 
You will have an even clearer picture of the 
highly uncertain nature of my connection with 
the field of children’s books when I tell you 
that after having written a story for adults 
that turned out to be a juvenile, I subsequently 
tried to write a juvenile and—although one 
of the two central characters was a girl of 
fourteen—I am afraid it may have turned out 
to be a story more appropriate for octoge- 
narians. This does not bother me as much as 
it perhaps should. My feeling is that there 
should be a gerontological as well as a juve 


* A talk given at the opening of the New York Public 

brary's forty-fifth annual exhibition of Children's Books 
Suggested as Holiday Gifts, November 14 ‘ 

Chariton Ogburn is Author of The White Fa 


APRIL 


1956 





Ogburn, Jr. 


nile literature. The special needs and prob 
lems of the old are, I should think, at least as 
compelling as those of the young, and it 
seems a pity that they are not recognized 
This observation may seem unrelated to the 
subject that has brought us together here, but 
I am not sure that this is the case. In fact, 
it is something I should like to come back to 
before I finish. It seems likely, indeed, that 
in trying to talk about what adults can do in 
writing books for children, I shall actually be 
talking about what children’s books can do 


for adults 


Another World 


The world of childhood seems to me an 
extraordinarily difficult one to penetrate, If 
we observe and study children, including our 
own, we may well come to know how children 
act in given circumstances. We may come to 
know how the world of childhood appears 
from the outside looking in, But this is some 
thing different from knowing how it appears 
from the inside, what it feels like to live in a 
child's world. To know this, we should have 
to divest ourselves of all our adult experience 
to be a child. And then we should 
have the power to 
knowledge to any other adult 


in short 


not communicate our 


There are, however, pe thaps certain clues 
There is a kind of memory 
a ine mory 


available to us 
that can give us a flash of insight 
that has come down through the years intact 


complete with the atmosphere of the original 
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incident. I have been searching my 
memory for clues of this sort, especially those 
connected with the reading I did as a child. 
And I have been trying to put them together 
to see if they form any kind of design. . . . 

Passages from books I read long ago, | find, 
have stuck in my mind for no reason I can 
ascertain. For example, I seem to remember 
with extraordinary clarity a scene—I think 
from Louisa May Alcott—in which a young 
girl tenderly and with sisterly solicitude urges 
a young man to abjure the use of profanity. 
There was an intimacy about the scene the 
exact flavor of which is still with me. As for 
the kind of profanity the young man had been 
using, I am glad to say I remember that too. 
It seems he was so far sunk in depravity as to 
resort in moments of stress to the expletive, 
“confound it.” The significant thing is that 
this passage moved me neither to nausea nor 
ridicule. I accepted it wholly in the spirit in 
which it was written. I even remember dis- 
tinctly considering whether it was possible to 
cleanse my own vocabulary—which inciden- 
tally was robust—of an expression I had 
never used. 

Another scene that has remained with me 
and that I cannot help thinking of in connec- 
tion with Miss Alcott is from Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. More specifically, it is from A 
Journey to the Earth's Core. This is a novel 
that teaches us that the earth is hollow and 
that its center is the site of a world similar 
to our own but more primitive and naturally 
with a concave rather than a convex surface 
In the incident I have in mind, the hero from 
the earth's exterior has just rescued from 
death a daughter of the interior-—a very scan- 
tily-clad daughter, according to the illustra- 
tions. Having rendered this service, the hero 
fails either to seize her hand and retain it, 
which would have announced his intention to 
marry her, or to raise it and drop it, which 
would have signified his releasing her from 
obligation. This meant, to those versed in the 
customs of the country——which did not in- 
clude the hero, it is only fair to say—that he 
intended to exercise the right he had won to 
keep her but on terms other than matrimony. 
I remember I accepted this pretty notion as 
soberly as I had the gentle sentiments of 
Miss Alcott. Moreover, I apparently found 
no bothersome conflict between Miss Alcott’s 
conception of the relationship between the 
sexes and Mr. Burroughs’. 


That a child is able to accept almost any- 
thing on its own terms is something of which 
I have become increasingly persuaded as I 
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have delved into my memories and tried to 
reconstruct the past. As children, we seem to 
be able to check at the front door any beliefs 
opinions, ideas, or doubts we may hav 


probably because we have none. W< 
a book ready, within quite broad limits, to 
enter into the spirit of whatever we find. This 
would help explain why, as children, we are 
able to lose ourselves in books. I recall that 
The Swiss Family Robinson captured me so 
completely at the age of twelve that I set out 
to write a novel of shipwreck myself. (1 
found, not for the last time, that writing is 
harder than it looks and did not get beyond 
age 2.) Two Little Savages, a story by Ernest 
"hompson Seton of two boys who went camp 
ing in the woods, was so totally engrossing 
to me that I could never bear to finish it 
upon coming to the bottom of the last page, 
I would turn unhesitatingly back to the first 
and continue without a pause, just as if th 
book were in the form of one of those circular 
files. 


open 


Plenty of Trash 


It must be the universal experience of chil 
dren to read untold quantities of trash. It was 
certainly my experience. Mercifully, I can re 
member little of it. I do remember Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, as I say, and I suppose he 
could be considered one extreme. Certainly 
he seemed to be preoccupied with what hc 
liked to call mates; his leading male characters 
were always providing themselves with mates 
against a cme of jungle. At the other 
end, I daresay I should put the Tom Swift 
series, of which I can recall little but a Mr 
Damon, whose characteristic conversational 
interjections——"‘Bless my buttons!’’ I believe 

surely represented literature at its most in 
nocuous. 

I sometimes think that if I live a very long 
time, I may someday be the only living Ameri 
can to remember the first World War. By the 
same token, I may be the last one to have read 
Horatio Alger as other than a curiosity. Those 
of you who are too young to have been 
morally improved by his works have never 
had the ultimate indoctrination in trash. For 
Horatio Alger was the epitome. Even his 
name fitted him for this role—Horatio, with 
its heroic reverberations, and Alger, suggest 
ing the one-celled, rudimentary plant organ 
ism. To this day, on those rare occasions 
when I perform a meritorious act, such as 
writing a letter, I have a vague expectation 
that a frock-coated gentleman will reward my 
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virtue by pressing a five-dollar gold piece in 
my hand 

Obviously, much of what we read as chil 
dren would, if we had to read it today, turn 
us numb with boredom. It was upon facing 
this fact that I began to run into difficulty in 
my effort to arrive at some conclusions about 
a child’s world. For if many things I liked 
then would seem to me today unspeakably 
dull, there are others that gripped my imagi 
nation as a child and fastened themselves in 
my memory that thrill me today almost as 
much as ever 

During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless 
day in the autumn of the year, when the clouds 
hung oppressively low in the heavens, I had been 
passing alone, on horseback, through a singularly 
dreary tract of country; and at length found myselt 
as the shades of the evening drew on, within view 
ot the melancholy House of Usher 


For me, that sentence has lost 
nothing in over thirty years. Neither have the 
lines spoken by the black cobra as he lifted a 
third of his length above the grass behind the 
young mongoose, Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 
“Who is Nag?” said he. “J am Nag. The 
God Brahm put his mark upon all our peopl 
when the first cobra spread his hood to keep the 
sun off Brahm as he slept. Look and be afraid! 


opening 


great 


In order to check this quotation, I went 
back to the story and having once looked at it 
found myself reading it all. It seemed to me 
as good as ever, only shorter than I had re 
membered it, just as a childhood home rx 
visited always appears surprisingly small 

A line from the end of Morte D’ Arthur, 
that appeared as a caption in an edition illus 
trated by N. C. Wyeth, struck me as a boy as 
unutterably noble, and it still does 

And then the king gat his sword in hand and 
ran at Sir Modred crying, “Traitor, now is thy 
death-day come! 

Then there are scenes in Treasure island 
that, I should think, must continue to excite 
anyone who ever read the book. For example, 
the incident in the shrouds of the Hispaniola, 
just before Jim Hawkins was pinned to the 
mast by a knife through his shoulder 
Hands 


* said I and I'll 


One more ste P Mr 
blow your brains out! 


Then there is the scene later on, when the 
pirates, with Jim Hawkins in tow, are climb 
ing the mountain to the site of the treasure 
buried by the terrible Captain Flint and are 
riven to the spot when they hear from the dis 
tance, in a thin, wailing voice, the last words 
uttered by Flint as he lay dying of drink in 
the harbor of Savannah: 

Darby McGraw! Darby 
the rum, Darby!” 


McGraw! Fetch aft 
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Even John Silver's lips turned ashen at the 
sound. And so, I may say, did mine. So they 
still do, when I think how it was 


Characteristics of Trash 


This was my dilemma. How could I-—and 
I was sure my experience was general——have 
been so deeply impressed by what was good 
while imbibing uncritically so much trash? | 
decided I had better look more closely at the 
kind of literature I read as a child that I now 
classified as trash 

What made it trash, it seemed to me, was 
that it had an over-simplified view of life 
It avoided psychological complications. Its 
terms were bold and often high-flown. It 
tended always to be larger than life and to 
lean toward the heroic. Its emotions wer« 
simple and direct. Whether it dealt with vio 
lence, murder, and the supernatural or with 
the more conventional elements of existence 
its ingredients were more in the nature of re 
fined essences than of confusing compounds 
The spirit was afhrmative and eager, never 
neyative or questioning Nothing Was cvec! 
drab, sordid, or futile. Nothing was ever 
even commonplace. Generally the moral tone 
was elevated. The manly virtues were what 
counted. Introspection was unheard of . Abov« 
all, life 

What struck me at this point, of course, 
was that the characteristics of trash, as I had 
defined them, overlapped rather broadly with 
the characteristics of those books I loved as a 
boy that still strike me as works of genius 
This conclusion shook me not a little, I went 
back to the scene in which Jim Hawkins is 
pinned to the mast 
step, Mr. Hands,” said I, “and I'll 


blow your brains out. Dead men don't bite, you 
know,” I added with a chuckle 


There was no doubt about it. It could well 
have been taken from any one of scores of 
books that today I would deplore—even from 


was an adventure 


One more 


a comic strip And yet Treasure Island is a 
classic and with reason 
Worse was to come. The horrible thought 


struck me that by the definition I had arrived 
at, Kipling was the apotheosis of trash. I 
almost decided to forget this whole line of 
speculation and to say nothing about it here 


today. Kipling, it is true, had fallen far out 
of vogue even before he died and is still 
looked on with disapproval by many, Never 


theless, I have to confess that as a boy I felt 
the appeal of his stories and poems more 
deeply and « onsistently than that of any others 
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and that I still consider him among the few 
writers of our language and era who had the 
magic of the true creator and is likely to live. 

After expressing this estimate to myself, | 
decided that it really did not matter that there 
should be basic conceptual similarities be- 
tween Kipling on the one hand and, on the 
other, Frank Merriwell, A Drummer Boy with 
Clive, Edgar Rice Burroughs (who, I believe, 
frankly acknowledged Tarzan’s debt to the 
Jungle Books )—and, for that matter, a latter- 
day Soviet Russian romance of a Komsomol 
youth who fulfills his quota in the wheat fields 
of Kazakhstan. The difference is that Kipling 
and others whose appeal is undimmed as we 
grow older had originality and genuine crea- 
tiveness——the lack of which in writers of trash 
we do not always recognize as children when 
everything is new and fresh to us. If Kipling 
occasionally lapses into passages that are em- 
barrassingly puerile, it is still a fact that he 
could give us an elixir in a simple line of 
verse. For instance: 

The sunshine and the palm trees and the tinkly 
temple bells. 

I can remember standing in a cornfield 
when I was sixteen, cutting green fodder for 
the cows, and being almost tortured by the 
evocative power of that line. I vowed that 
someday I should go to the world that Kipling 
wrote of. And one day | did—in no small 
part because of the spell Kipling had created. 

In India it was confirmed to me that Kip- 
ling was indeed a great writer. For I kept 
seeing India through Kipling’s eyes, from 
the moment the first kite—Chil the Kite 
swooped down upon our ship in the harbor 
of Bombay till I saw the hills of Kim's lama. 
So telling is Kipling’s imagery that today 
every expert on India who lectures to us must 
begin by exhorting us to free ourselves of its 
grip-—half a century after Kipling wrote. Has 
any other writer ever had such a tribute ? 

I remembered reading Kipling by kerosene 
lamp on the farm where I worked during the 
summers in my boyhood. The work was not 
easy-——it began at five-thirty and was not fin- 
ished till eight—and the life was monotonous 
and confining. That was perhaps why I lin- 
gered with special feeling over a poem of 
Kipling’s called “The Explorer,” one of the 
stanzas of which went: 

Something hidden. Go and find it. Go 
and look behind the ranges 


Something lost behind the ranges 
and waiting for you. Go! 


Lost 
Those verses, or the recollection of the as- 


sociations I have with them, brought it back 
to me—how it was to be young. It came back 
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to me, too, how I had thought of those sam« 
lines in my early twenties, in a little British 
freighter, steaming southward to Brazil, with 
the Guianas just over the horizon 


Recovering Early Moods 


And then it seemed to me that I had 
chanced upon a way by which we may perhaps 
recover some hint of the feelings of our early 
years, by which we may still capture a sugges 
tion of the flavor life had for us then. The 
way is to leave what is familiar behind us and 
to set forth—alone—on a trip through lands 
unknown to us. The insights we gain into 
childhood are the keener, I believe, the 
stranger the country in which we travel. They 
are keener too if we can leave behind us the 
burden of responsibilities that makes us con 
scious of ourselves and what is expected of us 
and consequently of the passage of time. And 
if we are conscious of time, we cannot be con- 
scious of our surroundings—just as, if we are 
deeply conscious of our surroundings, we 
forget time. 

Anyone who has traveled in foreign lands 
must remember the freshness with which he 
looked out upon each day, the vividness of 
his impressions, the special meaning that at 
tached to every sight, every incident. All that 
the natives take for granted is to the stranger 
important and arresting. Life, in short, has 
the heightened reality—and the timelessness 

I believe it must have for a child. It may 
frighten you at times or leave you overcome 
with loneliness, but so long as you are going 
forward into what is new and unpredictable, 
there is nothing that is drab, commonplace, 
or futile. The cats are surpassingly feline 
the sunlight is magically radiant, and every 
human being, however nondescript, is a sig 
nificant and mysterious player in a drama 
that would reveal the secrets of life if you 
could only trace it to its sources 

All of us have experiences that spring to 
our minds when we think of travel to distant 
places. I think perhaps first of all of the 
silent, gaunt, thorn-scrub country of central 
India, the low hills in the background, the 
sudden apparition of a band of gray monkeys 
as big as wolfhounds, their tails curled like 
watchsprings over their backs then dusk 
and a yellow moon, and from far off the 
wavering chant of a lonely woodchopper 
finally the aromatic fragrance that can com« 
only from the smoke of a wood fire in the 
East, and all around, the Indian night, remote, 
dark, fathomless. I was in my thirties then, 
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Lite 
was an adventure and anything was possible 


but my excitement was that of a boy 


I suggest that when we go abroad to new 
worlds, the terms of life 
terms of the books we found congenial as 
children, especially of those that have con- 


are very much the 


tinued to add illumination to our lives as we 
have grown older. For our outlook then is 
most likely, above all times, to be affirmative 
and receptive, uncriti al and responsive We 
Every 
Expe rience is direct 


escape preoccupation with ourselves 
thing is in the present 
and uncomplicated It is not for nothing that 
travel to far-off lands has traditionally been 
prescribed for those who have been unnerved 
and turned neurotically into themselves by 
some emotional ordeal 

When we 
the imagination leaps ahead of us and creates, 
other side of the 


travel 


n an unknown country, 


horizon, enchanted 
strange towns, and temples. Nothing 


on the 
forests 
would creatures as un 
earthly 
find it so easy to believe in when we are 
children 
and his crew could people the Aegean with 
enchantresses and monsters and how Orel 
lana, making the first descent of the Amazon, 


Surpris¢ us even 


as the elves, gnomes, and giants we 


We can understand how Odysseus 


must have fought the darkest imaginings as 
he faced the gloom of the forest—just as we 
once fought off such imaginings on facing the 
dark bedroom after reading The Black Cat by 
Edgar Allan Poe the evening we were left 


alone by our parents 


Discovered Treasure 


When I was a child they made a wonderful 
kind of Easter cee that consisted of a trans 
lucent shell of sugar with an aperture at the 
end through which one could peek in upon a 
little scene of houses, trees, and people. Any 
Cees and maybe 
must also remember how 
It was 


one who remembers thos¢ 
they are still sold 
thrilling one of those little scenes was 
an intimately vouchsafed disclosure of a treas 
I do 
not contend that cither as children or as travel 
exotic lands in later 


ure of a world, shadowless and radiant 


ers in 
always seem so clear and pure and enchanted 

only that, somehow, the vision we then 
have of life seems just that; that is the way 


years does life 


we can conceive life to be, in its essence. We 
have an exalted conception of it 

If you do not believe this, go to the moun 
tains when you have long been away from 
them and you will see not mere geologic for 
mations but majesties of earth, revelations of 
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the grandeur of creation you feel would trans 
figure your life if you could somehow be at 
one with them. Go anywhere that you can sec 
the world afresh, free for the moment of the 
accumulation of experiences, of the weary 
sediment of learning, ideas, beliefs, free of 
striving, free of the self-centeredness that be 
gins in adolescence—free of all that makes 
us see ourselves wherever we look, instead of 
what is really there. And almost inescapably 
an awareness will be awakened in you of the 
great reaches of creation, of its mystery, of 
its infinite possibilities, of the wonder that 
touches it all. You will feel a surge of crea 
tivity-—the kind of surge that 
people to burst into song and that leads chil 
dren to throw themselves into an imagined 
world of electric trains, pirates, and cowboys, 
or to run screaming down the street in testi 
to the sheer excitement of lif 


leads some 


mony 


The Hope 


Has all this any relevance, however, to the 
problem of what children’s books should be 
or what children’s books can do? When | 
started to speculate on the subject, I had no 
preconception of where I was going. And 
now that I have gone as far as I am able, I 
find I am left not with anything meaningful 
to say but only with a hope to express. The 
hope is that the books children find to read 
may be such as to keep alive the open-minded 
ness that is natural with them, their recogni 
tion of the limitless potentialities of life, their 
athirmative response, their perception of the 
wonder that surrounds us, Whether it is pos 
sible for bocks to give longer life to this 
eagerness, this all-encompassing receptivity, I 
do not know. As I say, what I have to express 
1s only d hope 

In voicing this hope, I am trying not to 
idealize childhood or sentimentalize over chil 
dren. Childhood can be a time of great un 
happiness, and children are capable of meting 
out cruclty—and, indeed, of suffering it 
with a detachment that is quite hair-raising 
But at least children are alive. That is to say, 
they live in the present, the only time in which 
As we RrOW older. we 
and more in the future and in the 
past, which is not living at all. This is the 
result of our inward turning, our absorption 
in ourselves, which dulls our response to the 


it 18 possible to live 
live more 


beckoning wonder and variety of the ever 
As we grow older, the 
possibilities seem to grow more limited—the 
possibilities that life has still to offer, the pos 
sibilities that lie within ourselves, The process 


new world around us 
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is one of steadily diminishing possibilities, 
and it is quite a dreadful process. This is the 
great problem, and only too generally, I fear, 
the great tragedy of the second half of our 
lives. 

The greater tragedy, it seems to me, is that 
this is unnecessary. It is the consequence of 
our misplaced faith in the knowledge and 
understanding we have acquired. We think 
we know all about it, and what we know 
evidences that we have just about exhausted 
the promise of life, that we have reached the 
limitations of life and of ourselves. We con- 
ceive that the rut of our self-enclosed exist- 
ence is all there is to the world. 

The delusion we acquire with age—that we 
are competent. to pronounce upon the nature 
of reality—is surely more baseless than any 
illusion we nurse as children. As Lincoln 
Barnett wrote in The Universe and Dr. Ein- 
sem: 

In the evolution of scientific thought, one fact has 
become impressively clear; there is no mystery of 
the physical world which does not point to a mys- 
tery beyond itself. All highroads of the intellect, 
all byways of theory and conjecture lead ultimately 
to an abyss that human ingenuity can never span. 
For man is enchained by the very condition of his 
being, his finiteness and involvement in nature. 
The farther he extends his horizons, the more 
vividly he recognizes the fact that, as the physicist 
Niels Bohr puts it, “we are both spectators and 
actors in the great drama of existence.” Man is thus 
his own greatest mystery. He does not understand 
the vast veiled universe into which he has been cast 
for the reason that he does not understand himself. 


Enigma of Reality 


So this, finally, is how we stand, looking 
out upon mystery backed by mystery, forever 
unable to know what the cosmos is because 
we do not know what we are ourselves. In 
the last analysis, we face the enigma of reality 
much as we did at the beginning, as children 
Our hope must lie in our recognizing this, it 
seems to me, and responding as we did as 
children, with uncommitted, adventurous, and 
inquisitive minds, with a spirit that is out- 
going, enthusiastic, and accessible to the won- 
der of the present moment 

If literature cannot give enduring life to 
the faculties we have as children, it can at 
least meet us halfway in our carly years. It 
can give us tales when we are young that are 
responsive to the youthful spirit we have then 
so that in later years we shall have at hand the 
memory of words—and the immortal words 
themselves——that can evoke that spirit when 
it alone may stand between us and despair. 

I must close upon a note of particularly 
personal reminiscence. The room in which I 
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am talking to you, I learn, housed the chil- 
dren's coliection, just as it does today, when 
I was eleven years old and was a regular visi 
tor. At that time, I was given a copy of Ernest 
Thompson Seton's Wild Animals I Have 
Known. When I had read it, I came here and, 
one by one, read every other book Seton wrote 

a whole shelf full. Then I asked the librar 
ian what she thought I might read next. She 
gave me Frank M. Chapman's Bird Life. As I 
look back upon it, a great part of what my life 
has contained stemmed one way or another 
from that event. I wish I could thank the li 
brarian for it. Since I do not know who she 
was, I must thank librarians collectively 
confident that they are even now performing 
similar crucial services for a host of other 
eleven-year-olds. 


THE AUTHORS WOULD BE 
SURPRISED 


ls OUR LIBRARY, fiction is open-stack, with sepa 
rate sections for mysteries, westerns, and science 
fiction. Returned books are put back on the shelves 
by stack boys. Though the category under which 
these three kinds of fiction are classified is stamped 
on the pocket inside the front cover, it's too much 
trouble to look for it—it's much easier for a boy to 
use his own judgment 

Or maybe authors should just be more careful 
about using ambiguous titles! 

Here are a few of the funniest of the misp 
ments which I have noticed—and corrected—on the 
shelves: 

Arnold Bennett's Buried Alive was in with the 
mysteries. So was Dostoievsky'’s Crime and Punish 
ment. (All right, that does deal with a murder, but 
so does Macheth.) So was The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard by Anatole France. (Don't use ‘crime’ in 
your title if you don’t want to find yourself among 
the whodunits.) So was D. H. Lawrence's The Man 
Who died. 

And so—believe it or not—was Willa Cather's 
Death Comes to the Are hbishop! 

As for science fiction mix-ups, how do you like 
Nothing on Earth, an historical novel by Idolen¢ 
Hooper? But that pales by Edith Wharton's 
Glimpses of the Moon, and Mary Webb's Gone 
to Earth. The boy who pulled that last boner had 
obviously never done any fox-hunting! 

Two authors who would be considerably sur 
prised to find that our stack boys think they write 
westerns are William Faulkner and James Branch 
Cabell. In this category the prizes of my collection 
are Faulkner's Intruder in the Dust and Cabell's 
The Silver Stallion. 

Don't they teach literature any more in the high 
schools? 

Or should authors henceforth eschew allusion and 
subtlety in their titles, and bring them down to the 
factual commonplace level of a TV serial ? 

BLANCHE ARMSTRONG, Reading Room 
Librarian 
San Francisco, California, Public Library 
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Lifetime Reading Habits* 


By Marchette Chute 


Witex WE TALK ABOUT LIFETIME READ- 


ING HABITS, we mean, I hope, all kinds 
of reading. We don't picture the students go- 
ing forth into a lifetime of concentrating on 
Homer, or on westerns, or on the latest selec- 
tion of the Book-of-the-Month Club, but on a 
reasonable combination of all these and many, 
many more. The habit of reading should not 
be concentrated on one particular area, unless 
you are a specialist and reading is part of 
your job, The essence of the thing lies in 
jumping about and trying all sorts of books, 
with a continuing sense of pleasure and ad 
venture and looking about for new worlds to 
enter. 

The child who has acquired this habit of 
omnivorous, delighted reading is no problem 
at all to his English teacher. If he enters high 
school, looking on books with a greedy, hope 
ful eye, the teacher can settle back and enjoy 
himself. Somewhere the child has acquired 
the one great friendship for which nothing 
else can quite substitute. He may have ac 
quired it at home, from a family that loves 
books and could hardly wait for him to sit up 
in his baby carriage before they started to 
share their delight with him. He may have 
acquired it from some wise teacher in the 
grades, who knew a great deal about the vast 
and wonderful world of children’s books and 
also knew how to share it. He may have a 
quired it from the school library, if his school 
was lucky enough to have a good one, or he 
may have walked into the public library and 
been enthralled. He may also have picked it 
up for himself, since there is literally such a 
thing as a born reader 

If a child like this is faced in high school 
with a “‘difficult’’ book-—-one of Shakespeare's 
slays, for instance—-he feels no sense of em 
weaned or constraint. Anything between 
book covers already looks like an old friend 
and he wades right in. If the hard words 
bother him he looks them up or jumps over 
them, watching for the story and the people 
and having a thoroughly good time. He may 


Talk during a program on The wagiios Teacher 
Builds Permanent Reading Habits'’ given November 25 
55 at the annual conference of the Nationa! Council of 


Teachers of English, New York City 

Marchette Chute is Author of a number of books, among 
them Geoffrey Chauncer of England, Shakespeare of Lon 
don, Ben Jonson of Westminster, and her most recent vol 
ume, Innocent Wayfaring 
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not understand the whole of Shakespeare. In 
fact, he certainly won't. But a child wading 
on the seashore does not have to experience 
tne whole of the ocean in order to enjoy him- 
self. The great thing is that he should not be 
afraid of the waves, so that next time he can 
venture farther 

Now, a high school English teacher has a 
wonderful ocean to offer his pupils. We in 
the United States possess the richest heritage 
of reading that belongs to anyone, since we 
have the whole body of English literature, the 
most varied and wonderful in the world, and 
added to that is several centuries of American 
literature as well. It is an ocean on which a 
reader can sail all his life and never tire 


The Challenge 


The challenge lies in this. How does an 
English teacher manage to persuade a child to 
set sail on this ocean? How does he persuade 
him to at least put a toe in the water and pick 
up a shell or two, so that in time he will both 
be a good swimmer and ready to set out on 
sailing expeditions of his own? 

There would be no problem here if all lit 
erary classics were easy to read, I suppose 
that Peter Rabbit and Little Black Sambo 
would both qualify as classics, on the basis of 
enduring vitality and almost complete inde- 
structibility, “an no one has to be taught to 
enjoy either of them. All through the grades 
there are dozens of books which might fairly 
be called good literature, enchantingly illus 
trated, easy to read and easy to remember, and 
therefore this particular challenge to the Eng 
lish teacher is not a hard one to answer in the 
grades. Even a fairly slow and clumsy student 
can manage a reasonable intake of good 
reading 

When he enters high school, the picture 
changes. I don't know how many of today’s 
high schools still teach what is called English 
literature, and how many have given up under 
the strain and are trying something easier 
But it is obvious that when English literature 
is taught in high school, it is adult literature 
that is taught, not children's. This means 
that the students entering high school move 
rather suddenly from easy reading to difficult 
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reading, and many of them are caught unpre- 
pared. They have never had the experience 
of being obliged to bring real effort and seri- 
ous attention to a book, and the mere idea 
frightens them. This particular ocean of 
words and ideas is too large and formidable 
to be ventured upon, and they sink back into 
something restful like the comic strips. 


When this happens, it is a real misfortune. 
If, in the world of books, an individual can- 
not take the step that lies between children’s 
reading and adult reading, he is going to 
spend the rest of his life either on the level 
of a child intellectually or else not reading 
books at all. He is unfitted not only to enjoy 
books that are classics now, but the books that 
will become classics—the difficult books, the 
books that demand something of their readers 
and then give them so much in return 


The enormously increased registration in 
the high schools has made the problem much 
greater than it used to be. Thousands of chil- 
dren are given a high school education who 
would rather be anywhere else than in school, 
and they are likely to resent bitterly any effort 
to introduce them to English literature. My 
guess is that about ten per cent of the high 
school enrollment is really unfitted for the act 
of reading for pleasure. They are the born 
nonreaders, just as there are perhaps ten per 
cent who are born readers, It is the huge area 
in between, the eighty per cent who can be 
really happy in the world of books if they are 
introduced to it in the right way, that consti- 
tutes the great challenge to the English 
teacher 

I described a little while ago the ideal stu- 
dent in a class of English literature. I would 
like, for a moment, to describe the ideal teach- 
er. I think such a teacher might be defined as 
one to whom the subject is not compulsory. 
He does not teach it because it is in the cur- 
riculum. He teaches it because he would 
rather teach it than anything else in the 
world, Nothing seems more important to 
him than to communicate to his students the 

leasure and excitement he himself finds in 
Rois and he is willing to be patient about 
it and try it from many different angles until 
he begins to see his students light up with his 
own joy. If a teacher thinks it is a penance 
to be obliged to teach one of Shakespeare's 
plays, for instance, his students will think it 
is a penance to read it. If he is intimidated, 
they will be too. But if he considers that 
Shakespeare is one of the most delightful 
things that ever happened to the English- 
speaking race, his students will begin to find 
out why. No one expects the high school stu- 
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dent to spend the rest of his life reading 
nothing but Shakespeare's plays. But it is to be 
expected, considering the amount of money 
that is spent on American high schools, that a 
student should not graduate with the convi« 

tion that “Shakespeare” ‘< a vaguely frighten 
ing word and that such things, thank God 
are at last behind him. 


It is fairly obvious, in the case of a writer 
like Shakespeare, that the average student is 
going to need more help from the teacher 
than he would in the case of a modern classic 
Shakespeare's language is sometimes obscure 
the theater conventions of his day are no 
longer used, the characters are numerous and 
their names are sometimes confusing. Left 
to himself, a youngster can easily become an 
noyed by the sheer unfamiliarity of the thing 
especially if his previous reading has kept 
him in a carefully tended landscape where 
every unfamiliar word and difficult idea have 
been smoothed away from his path. To such 
a child, Shakespeare can easily look like an 
impenetrable forest, and in that case the 
teacher has the duties of a good scoutmaster 
He marks the trees and teaches the child how 
to use a compass; and after a while the child 
begins to enjoy the forest and even finds it a 
little dull to return to the smooth green land 
scape where there is so much less possibility 
of stimulus and excitement 


Up or Down? 


It is sometimes suggested that the way to 
present a great classic to a young person ts to 
pull it down to his level. This is like saying 
that the way to enjoy a forest is to cut down 
ull the trees and turn them into logs. It is not 
Shakespeare's business to lower himself to a 
child's level; it is the child's business to 
stretch himself up to Shakespeare. And there 
is plenty in Fre as for every kind of 
capacity and temperament. What makes a 
book a classic is not a solemn council of ped 
ants gathered together to place an imprimatur 
upon it. It is the liveliness and reality and in 
destructibility of the book itself, so that the 
people of generation after generation find 
they cannot get along without it. Shakespeare 
is one of these, and there are many others. It 
is the wonderful privilege of the English 
teacher to introduce his students to this spe 
cial world they might never discover for 
themselves, a world that will bring them de 
light all their lives and will still be new and 
durable when the com books and the foot 
balls and the lipsticks have lost the interest 
they once had for them. 
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The Lack of Reading’ 


By Gilbert W. Chapman 


HE LACK OF READING on the part of our 

high school and college graduates is an 
appalling problem, recognized not only by 
social scientists but by business men such as 
myself. I have had an opportunity to observe 
this first hand by my day-to-day associations 
in business with young men who are graduates 
of our high schools and colleges and thus I 
can confirm the report that reading is a fast 
disappearing ability of the average American 
This problem is not solely a challenge to the 
English teacher, it is also a challenge to soci 
ety in general. To blame the English teacher 
for the failure of our youth to read would be 
as foolish as to blame the cle rgy for the preva 
lence of sin. Conditions and influences over 
which the English teacher has no control have 
profound effects on reading habits during and 
after school years. However I believe that 
the solution to this problem lies principally 
with the English teacher, for it is he who is 
mainly responsible for our schools’ efforts to 
teach youngsters how to read, and, more im 
portant, to make them want to read 


You have behind you a group of leaders 
in industry and the professions who are con 
vinced that books are important and that the 
well read man will more surely and quickly 
mount the ladder to success. I have the privi 
lege of representing The National Book Com 
mittee, a new organization, only a year old 
The statement of purposes of the National 


Book Committee describes it as ‘a soci ty of 


citizens devoted to the use of books The 
statement goes on 

Its purpose 15s to keep books tree make them 
widely available, and encourage people to read 
them. What distinguishes man from the other ani 


mals is that he alone records and reflects upon his 
experience and transmits the result from one gen 
eration to the next 
mutters 


Books are the conservers, trans 
and disseminators of our cultural and in 
tellectual heritage 


for wisdom 


Men have always turned to them 
instruction, and delight. In a time of 
tension like the present, it is especially needful for 
citizens to see to it that books are made 
to all 
above all 


available 
that they are kept free from restraint, and 
that they are 
stand the complex issues of our time and see our 


read, so that we may under 


current crises in perspective 


Talk at the meeting of the National ¢ nme f Teach 

er f English, New York Cit November 2 l 
Gilbert Chapman President of The Ya & Towne 
Manufacturing Compas and Chairman of the itiona 


Book Committee, In 
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There are ninety members of the National 
Book Committee, drawn from all parts of the 
from all 


Our national board includes educators, edi 


country and segments of society 
tors, lawyers, manufacturers, scientists, librar 
ians, publishers, booksellers, and, of course, 
I would like to mention a few things 
the Book Committee has done to date which 
I hope will 
he ly ful 

Reprints of a series of articles in This W eek 
magazine entitled "Wake Up and Read!" by 
Dr. Frank Baxter, Charles Laughton, and 
others, have been made availabl« 

The chairman of this subcommittee, Mar 
chette Chute, has written an article, “Why 
Read Books?” published in Schola fie 
Re prints of this article are 


writers 


seem to be constructive and 


Teacher magazine 
also ay tilable 
The Book Committee has publish d the r 
port of an important and useful conference 
on the deve lopment of lifetime reading habits 
This re 
port, by Jean Grambs, has been distributed to 


among secondary school students 


teachers, school administrators, librarians, and 
par nts 

Another project of this subcommittee is an 
experiment designed to introduce preschool 
children to books in the family circle. In two 
of our Yale and Towne plants in small towns 
in Tennessee, we have installed shelves of 
selected books A poster 
employees to take a book home to read to 
the small children in the family, The plan is 
proving extremely popular with both parents 
and children. It ts difhcult for us to keep the 
stacked with books. The Book Com 
motive in suggesting this project is 


carefully invites 


she lve . 
mittee 

to help some youngsters have happy experi 
ence with books and to learn at an early ag 
that there is great pleasure between the covers 
of a book 
ing to maintain a cordial re lationship between 
management and employees. We expect to re 

port this bookshelf plan in management pub 
lications so that other companies will adopt it 


The book in this case is also help 


is a contribution to good employee relations 

The Book Committee has formed a radio 
and television subcommittee under the chair 
manship of Louis G. Cowan of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company and producer of the 


$64,000 Question program on TV. Its mem 
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bers include a number of men and women 
with extensive professional experience in 
these fields. They are exploring ways of 
making these mass media of communication 
better serve the interest of books and reading. 

These are just a few of our projects, In ad- 
dition, we have committees working on other 
— of the book and reading, including 
ibrary services, American books abroad, and 
the freedom to read. 

Why are the men and women I have men- 
tioned so interested in this National Book 
Committee? Why do they think it is so im- 
portant for people to read? I would like to 
tell you a few of our beliefs. 


U nique Experience 


Reading a book is a unique experience of 
communication. Of course, if you're reading 
a cake recipe, it doesn't make any difference 
if you pon in a newspaper or in a cook 
book. On the other hand, War and Peace and 
Madame Bovary are experiences you can get 
in no other form. It is hard to define the 
effects on the reader of this kind of reading. 
A recipe leads to a tangible result, while the 
influences of literature are less susceptible to 
measurement. Nevertheless, experience tells 
us that reading which seems to have no direct, 

ractical, immediate purpose, but which 
etn the reader's nial into communication 
with other minds, is an experience that broad- 
ens one, makes him more capable of under- 
standing, gives him wider horizons, and 
sharpens his awareness. 

Our magazines and newspapers are full of 
facts, but what about the meaning of those 
facts? A thoughtful organization of facts and 
a logical development of the ideas that flow 
from them is the special province of the book. 
The man with something important and seri- 
ous to say can still say it best through a book, 
despite all the microphones, cameras, and 
rotary presses there are in the world today. 
The mass media actually have little room for 
the exposition of serious ideas, since their 
main emphasis is on entertainment. So, on 
the one hand, you have a situation where the 
mass inedia just do not lend themselves to 
the full and thoughtful exposition of complex 
matter; and, on the other hand, these media 
quite effectively deny time and space for any 
effort to make such presentations. Whether 
or not you agree with them, the influence of 
Freud and Marx are visible in our mass media, 
as they are in all aspects of our social environ- 
ment, but a real grasp of the ideas of those 
men is available only to those who read A 
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General Introduction to Psychoanalysis and 
Capital. 

The man who can read such books with 
profit needs to have read lots of other books, 
including some which we would call trash 
Many of us never reach the stage where we 
can cope with Freud and Marx—-two difficult 
writers. The percentage of any population 
that can read at a high level of skill, and with 
a high return of profit, is never going to be 
high. But that each person should be helped 
to reach his maximum degree of skill, interest, 
and ability in reading is surely an objective 
for every community to strive toward through 
its schools, its libraries, and especially its 
homes. 

Everyone engaged in any sort of profes 
sional or executive work inevitably must meas 
ure his achievements against certain standards 
That is the only way he can do his best, and 
the only way he can find the occasional re 
wards of personal satisfaction based on real 
accomplishment. Foremost among the goals 
of English teaching is the goal of making 
that is, creating, not forcing—-book readers 
Knowing the difficulty of attaining this goal, 
I am not surprised to find some educators 
who may shrink from it. We are fooling only 
ourselves if we think there are adequate sub 
stitutes for books, We are not being intel 
lectually honest if we equate successful in 
struction in telephone conversation technique 
with success in teaching people to read well 
More students will succeed in gaining good 
telephone manners, and in a shorter time, 
than will succeed in becoming good readers 
but the depth of the teacher's achievement 
will be less. 

To help a child to know and love books is 
to equip that child with an essential clement 
for a richer future life, and thus give him the 
potentiality for greater occupational success 
and higher civic competence than he could 
otherwise hope to attain. Is not this, then 
an achievement beyond any other ? 


| 
WHEN AND WHY? 


I am fascinated by the foreign groups using the 
children’s room. A table will have Negro, Chinese 
ong Filipino, and whites all eagerly scanning 

»0ks, and my heaft and soul go out with the 
eternal crusading message of the library serving al! 
ages, and creeds. And that lack of prejudice that 
exists in children makes one wonder when and why 
that change creeps in so often in adulthood 

Hecen Kremer, Children’s Librarian in 
Charge of County Service 
Stockton and San Joaquin County Library 
Stockton, California 
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But Johnny Is Reading 


By | Jorothy Pierman 


UT JOHNNY IS READING, and so are all 
his sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts 
Rudolf Flesch to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing! Furthermore, the kind of reading Johnny 
is doing in this library is not audible, nor can 
it be presumed that he is finding any difficulty 
with phonics, Johnny must be reading books 
silently, and with comprehension, whatever 
his pronunciation, for he is reading with 
speed, 

The circulation statistics in this senior high 
school library have shown a steady increase 
over the last five years. And last fall 1,000 
more books were withdrawn than in the same 
months of 1954, The school registration has 
not varied more than 100 in all this time, 
leaving the librarian with this reading renais- 
sance, A further scrutiny of the figures shows 
almost an even distribution of fiction and 
nonfiction. During this year, also, a tabula- 
tion has been made to discover whether girls 
or boys read more. Boys, who form about 
30 per cent of the school registration, have 
accounted for about 25 per cent of the total 
books withdrawn. It has been noticed that 
eleventh- and twelfth-year boys are far out- 
stripping the underclassmen in their use of 
the school library. This last fact is difficult to 
understand because the library lessons given 
each fall cause considerable excitement and 
enthusiasm among freshmen and sophomores 

In attempting to explain the situation, it is 
important to know the community that sup- 
plies this school with 1,800 students. It is a 
middle-class group economically, but cultur- 
ally not advanced as far as others in the city. 
Many families are Italian, Polish, or German 
in origin, and the children are only second or 
third generation Americans. The goals to 
which many of these children aspire are a 
modern home and a late model car. A college 
education, as a means to these goals, interests 
about 40 per cent of the graduates. Television 
provides the bulk of their entertainment, with 
the neighborhood movie manager in despair 
over slim attendance. Few indeed are the 
students who have ever seen a legitimate play 

Here the gradual increase in reading has 
gone more or less unnoticed, except by those 
who read state reports, but the rise of 1,000 
books beyond last fall's record has startled 


Dorothy Pierman is Librarian of the Kensington High 
School, Buffalo, New York 
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both teachers and the librarian into offering 
theories as to the cause. 

For one thing, the school has recently 
adopted new anthologies for use in English 
classes. The suggested bibliographies included 
with each topic have stiomulated both teachers 
and students to more extensive reading. Also, 
the teachers of ninth- and tenth-year English, 
with the cooperation of the librarian, have 
made out lists of suggested supplementary 
readings, which were mimeographed and 
given to each of their students. Although 
this is no device for teachers to use in stimu- 
lating interest in books, these lists were dif- 
ferent in that they included many simple 
books already familiar to, and popular with, 
students 

Of course, English assignments do not ac- 
count for the large circulation of history 
books and pamphlets, Social science students 
have begun work earlier this year than last 
on term projects. Some new science books of 
nontechnical style have proved popular with 
many boys. 

Naturally, the librarian would like to claim 
some credit for the increased circulation. Li 
brary instruction for English classes has be 
come a major part of the work during the 
first months of each semester. All ninth- and 
tenth-year English classes meet in the library 
at least twice at the beginning of each semes 
ter, and upperclass English classes come as 
frequently during the year as teachers desire 
A shipment of about 300 new books was 
ready for September. Most of these books 
were enclosed in plastic covers, so that the 
colorful book jackets attract readers. Another 
device for catching unwary or reluctant read- 
ers has been the teen-agers’ shelf. Along with 
the usual books written especially for teen- 
agers are occasional classics, which, because 
of the company they are in temporarily, gather 
a luster for twenticth century bobby soxers. 
Bulletin boards may have had their appeal, 
but this year they have not been unusual in 
any way. One facetious theory advanced by 
one puzzled teacher was that all the TV sets 
in the neighborhood must have broken down! 

Whatever the explanation for this truly 
startling increase in reading, there has been 
general rejoicing among teachers and library 
staff members. And Mr. Flesch must be 


wrong, for Johnny is doing a lot of reading! 
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Putting On A Storybook Pet Show 


By Stanle) 


HE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY and 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn's leading 
department store, cosponsored a Storybook 
Pet Show for the children of Brooklyn last 
May that might excite other libraries to follow 
suit 
We started with the that 
day of television-raised children it was impor 


premise in this 
tant to challenge them to use books as spurs 
to their imagination, A & S came uy 
idea of having the children exhibit their pets 


with the 


as storybook characters, for exam} le: Puss in 
boots; pet and child as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and her cocker spaniel Flush; Peter 
Rabbit; Frog who would a'wooing go; Dick 
Whittington and his cas 

A&S provided the prizes: first prize a 
bicycle of the 
mention, a series of hard-back classics 
solation prizes for all entrants, soft-cover chil 
dren's books. All of the titles were chosen by 
a committee of Brooklyn children’s librarians 

The library provided the setting for th 
exhibit, the courtyard of the central (Inger 


winner's choice: honorabl 


con 





andl Straus 


Abrahar 


Every child received i prize f A 


soli) building, and volunteers to help the con 
testants in their choice of story characters and 
keep things in hand on show day 

The library in collaboration with A & S was 
able to get considerable advance publicity for 
the event, newspaper coverage, some radio 
and television mention. We gave 
for a group of amateur photographers to tak¢ 
pictures for possible sale to newspapers and 


period als. The NBC-TV Esso News camera 


pe rission 


Crane is in the Pub Relat Office of the 


Public Librar 


Stanley D 
Brooklyn, New York 
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D. Crane 


Grand prizewinner 
Ad mival ‘Bird’ at the South P 
man took kinescope shots of the whol 
ceedings. 

As there were so many possible kit 
pets that might appear, we established 
classes of entries: 1. A pet representir 
own species in a story. 2. Pet and child 
storybook team (the pet again representin 
its own Spec ices ) 
of storybook animal. 4 
container, bowl, et 
book character that the child chose 


5. The pet as another kind 
The 


re pre senting any 


pet im a 


To have a rounded panel of judges for 
show like this was a bit difficult. We think 
we took care of it by having Louise Bonino 
representing the Children’s Book Cou 
Robert Lawson, noted author and illust: 
John Tee-Van, director of the Bronx Zoo 





itor 


and Lu Van Wiseman, television animal pro 
grammist. Cyril Ritchard (Captain Hook of 
“Peter Pan’’ on stage and screen) was th 


master of ceremonies, and a delight to 


The imaginative winner, a girl of 9, had 
her parakeet in a cage with a painted bach 
ground of ice mountains as “Bird at the Sout! 
Pole.” Honorable mentions included a Bed 
lington terrier dressed as Little Bo Pee; 
sheep; a canary as Petunia the Duck ; a mor 
grel dog as a wolf assailing three boys d: 
as the Little Pigs. 

The library was particularly interest 
getting the parents of the children involved 
in the show. We encouraged the fathers to 
attend, hoping that they might help keep a 
degree of order. As many of the storybook 
characters required costumes, the mothers par 
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PTA committees were very helpful 
in publicizing the event and in acting as vol 


tiK ipate d 


unteer helpers at the show 

There was no sharp increase in juvenile 
didn't ex 
However, many 
that the exhibit 


library for the 


circulation after the pet show; we 
pect that there would be 
borrowers have mentioned 

did make them aware of the 
first time. In a community as large as Brook 
lyn with a constantly shifting population, 
making the people aware of the library's 
is half the battl« 


One of the most important achievements 


existence 


of the pet show was having the children real 
ize that here was something they could work 
on personally, with the help of books and 
librarians, and try to cor up with a winning 
idea 

One of the difficulties that may arise if you 
plan to have such a show Is the confusion 
generated by several hundred children and 
their pets While we had PTA mothers and 


fathers there, we also had a nurse and a vet 





Abraham and Mtrau 


erinarian on hand just in case. Their services 
fortunately, were not needed for anything 
serious 

When two agencies cooperate in running 
a large scale public affair which mas 
smoothly (for children and 
numbers can be an explosive mixture) it is 


run 
pets in large 
of the utmost importance that ther be long 
and careful planning of every detail, Our 
planning started in February and went right 
through to the morning of the show. Who is 
to be at the entranc« that the children 
get in the right exhibit class? Who will b 


to sce 


at the various marshalling points to see that 
the contestants move quickly and in order to 
the judging pavilion? Who will get the 
pavilion prepared in the first place 

all of 


Other considerations, by no means 


them, were booklists to suggest ideas to the 
children posters ind displays to publicize 
the show appli ation forms and rules plans 
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Abraha and Straus 


Puss in Boot 


for handing out the consolatior prizes the 


engaging of extra guards, cleaners and rest 
rooms attendants; parking facilities and su 
pervision ; police cooperation, et 

What if it rains? Shall the show be post 
poned for one day, one week? Or shall it be 


How shall a 


preshow decision to cancel be announced to 


held indoors instead of out? 


the contestants? Is a public address system 
necessary? If so who will supply it and run 
it? Every worker had a scale drawing of the 
whol 
grou; 
sides of the yard), information desks 
children animals desk, 


courtyard showing the location of every 
of animals (dogs and cats on opposite 
lost 
and and so on ad 
infinitum 

It did wolf rain; the P.A 
without charge from a local radio network 
did work 


system, obtained 


the various classes of entrants were 


sorted; and many contestants who hadn't 
given us any advance notice of their inten 
tions of coming, came, and we found room 
for them. The results were so good that we 


plan to repeat it next year, and that is the best 
recommendation for any proyram 
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Public Library-School Cooperation 


By Kate G. Hanke 


HEN THE SUMMER ADVENTURE of the 

Highland Park Branch of the Austin, 
Texas, Public Library had run its course and 
young Mike and his coworkers had taken 
home their letters of thanks, reading certifi- 
cates, and leather bookmarks with their names 
applied in gold letters, Mike's father summed 
it all up neatly. “You and Mike,’ he wrote to 
Elva Pearson, who had presided over the ex- 
periment, “are simply number one buddies 
now. And we are very happy.” So were the 
public library staff and the Board of Edu- 
cation, 

Mike was one of the twenty-one library 
aides, aged five to fourteen, who hurled them- 
selves into the public library's project of creat- 
ing a summer branch in the library of the 
fine new Highland Park elementary school. 
To him and his friends and to hundreds of 
families living in the rapidly growing north 
side of Austin, this cooperative venture in the 
schoolhouse gave a tantalizing glimpse of 
what fun a library for and by the community 
can be when everybody pitches in, including 
the children. 


Quick Action 


To visitors the branch may have seemed 
to spring into life overnight, complete with 
twenty-two “librarians and 3,000 books, as 
though conjured up by community longing. 
But behind its apparently spontancous arrival 
and the genial informality of its aides as they 
showed newcomers about; checked out and 
shelved books; presented storyhours with 
books, feltboard pictures, and homemade pup- 
pets lay an idea [sins tested for validity. 

For this was a carefully planned library 
extension project, entered upon by formal 
agreement between the public schools and 
the Austin Public Library, with the hope of 
demonstrating that imaginative cooperation 
by school people and librarians could substi 
tute for money, and that books, when easily 
available, would play an important part in 
people's summer lives even in torrid Texas 

The Highland Park community and the ex- 
perimenting sponsors saw the branch prove 
those two points handsomely. But what keeps 


Kate Hanke is on the staff of the Austin, Texas, Public 
Library 
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the glow months later in the faces of th 
teachers who wanted their children to keep 
reading through the summer and the librar 
ians who wanted to set up a book collection 
for readers far from the » etd library is 
the memory of how enthusiastically peopl 
poured into the branch, singly and in family 
groups, adopting it instantly as one of th 
natural centers of their neighborhood lif: 


Local lm plications 


Why did this modest little sub-branch 
make a splash in Austin? What importanc: 
may it have for the capitol city of Texas? 
The fact is that Austin (population 180,000 ) 
currently poses for its publi library staff the 
problem of furnishing service to a rapidly 
expanding population, many of them peopl: 
arrived from other parts of the country wher« 
long-established libraries with multiple 
branches have accustomed them to easy access 
to books. American Library Association stand 
ards of population concentration and satisfa 
tory location for library branches suggest that 
for the present the answer here must be in 
terms of temporary sub-branches rather than 
permanent full-scale branches. Even so, the 
financial outlay is an obstacle. In our boom 
ing city the municipal council has streets 
pipes, and water filtration plants compulsively 
on its mind, The public library, although its 
budget rose 20 per cent in the fall of 1955 
must still cast about for solutions that sto; 
short of major additions to the budget. Our 
two bookmobiles, one a gift from the Austin 
branch of the American Association of Uni 
versity Women, rove the city and Travis 
County faithfully, performing their customary 
wonders at their school and community center 
stops. But the very glory of the bookmobil: 
that it rolls to the book-hungry, prevents its 
settling down anywhere long enough to be a 
stationary part of neighborhood life with 
daily, accessible service 

So there were the teachers, hopefully pass 
ing out reading lists to their departing school 
children, and the children's librarian down 
town with her lists, and the extension librar 
ian with her school stops ending. And ther 
were the city librarian with her limited budget 
and frustrations about branches, and the 
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Hiehland Park Elementary School Library 


coordinator of school library services, with 
her libraries closing down Especially, there 
were the children and the adults of Austin 
getting ready to go swimming, play outdoors, 
watch summer TV, and maybe, some of them, 
because the bookmobiles’ visits were inter 
mittent and short, forgetting about books or 
even how to read 

The project evolved was frankly experi 
mental. Why not choose a school library, 
stock it from the public library collection, 
assign a talented and experienced bookmobile 
assistant to act as librarian, enlist a group of 
children who had been active in their sc Pool 
library program as helpers, and see what 
would happen? Highland Park elementary 
school was chosen because it lay at the heart 
of the rapidly growing north section of town, 
miles from the central library; and its con 
struction permitted the library room, with 
entrance hall and toilets, to be shut off from 
the rest of the building by an iron grill. 

The extension staff of the public library 
removed the school book collection into stor 
age and, in one trip of the bulging bookmo 
biles, managed in four hours to install 3,000 
books chosen to form a reasonable summer 
collection. (It had to be changed repeatedly 
and special requests were filled by daily pick 
ups from the central library.) A schedule was 
made out—MWF 4-8, TTS 9-12—21 hours 
a week. A young local artist volunteered to 
teach a weekly class in cartooning, a high 
school science teacher offered to show his na 
ture collection and give talks about backyard 
animals, Someone loaned a pleasant group of 
vines in pots to adorn the windowsills. Mrs 
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Pearson, released from bookmobile duties, 
and her eager band of 21 aides braced them 
selves, and the branch went gallantly into 
action 

At the end, when the last exhibit was down, 
the books had been whisked away by book 
mobile, the library room had been restored to 
its own function, and Mrs, Pearson had gone 
off for a week's vacation (some said ‘col 
lapse’’), a petition for a permanent Highland 
Park Branch of the Austin Public Library lay 
on the city librarian’s desk bearing the signa- 
tures of over 200 residents of north Austin 
Beside it lay the one-page statistical report on 
the nine-weck experiment, The gist of it was 
this 


Staff: 1 full-time paid library assistant 


21 volunteer library aides 


Circulation; Juvenile §,272 
Adult 2,364 
Total 7,636 


Attendance at special activities; 520 


Library users: more than 500 persons 


Requests for special materials 177 


The punch-line read; Recommendation 
to provide similar branches in several school 
buildings next summer 


Ouestions for Next Time 


Since this first collaboration has been found 
sO promising, questions are being asked about 
next year. Can the school board be persuaded 
to permit the use of the school book collec- 
tions so that public library books will suppl. 
ment rather than replace them? How can 
school librarians be brought into the picture ? 
In short, can even better ways be found to 
001 our school and public library resources, 
roth trained people and books, so that in a 
difficult period of city growth we keep using 
what we have creatively and fully, working 
always toward sounder year-round library 
service / 

Remembering how eagerly the books were 
read in Highland Park, we believe that public 
school people and public librarians, having 
worked out together one useful device capable 
of flexible variation, can significantly help 
speed up the general library development of 
our big little city in the wide open spaces of 
Te xXas 

The spirit of “Y'all come!’ was mighty 
persuasive last summer. At least the 
end of town thinks so 


north 
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Establishing the Elementary School Library 


By Frederic R. Hartz 


HE LIBRARY has always been of vital sig- 

nificance in secondary and collegiate edu- 
cation. Only within the past ten or fifteen 
years has the library become an accepted fea 
ture of the elementary school mainly because 
the basic function of the elementary school 
from its earliest beginnings was assumed to be 
that of teaching certain basic skills from text- 
books. The textbook held a central place in 
this kind of situation, and the method of 
learning was based on assigning lessons in 
textbooks and hearing class recitations. In 
this type of school there was little need for an 
outside resource center, which today is called 
the elementary school library. Some elemen- 
tary schools did have collections of books 
which were called libraries, but they usually 
consisted of books poorly selected, uncata 
loged, unorganized, and more than likely not 
selected in relation to children's interests. 


Today there is a need for a library in eve ry 
elementary school, because the modern ele 
mentary school has a broader curriculum, an 
integrated program involving many dynami 
and social activities. Granted, textbooks still 
play an important role, but now the need is 
created which calls for a wide variety of mate 
rials which cannot be supplied through the 
textbook and classroom materials alone, The 
school with the integrated program must have 
a library if pupils are to be given the best 
possible education 


Beginning with the original planning of a 
new elementary school, in every case school 
board members, county, district and city su 
perintendents, principals, and architects plan 
and design in mutual coope ration until they 
arrive at what they consider a rather fair prod 
uct of their labors. Unfortunately, they usu 
ally forget teachers and librarians, who will 
be able to tell within a year or two or pe rhaps 
less just what type of product was assembled ; 
not from a standpoint of beauty but of its 
functional use. Often the library is a place 
of beauty with built-in vertical files a hundred 
paces from the librarian’s desk, a workroom 
enclosed in perfectly grained wood so that 
the librarian will never know what is going on 
in the library when she has to do clerical work 
in the workroom, Beauty has been attained, 
sufficient lighting, window space, and ventila 


Frederic Hartz is Librarian of the Fairless View Flemer 
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Librarian's desk placed near exit (1 

with view of library interior 
tion, all designed and provided to make a 
new library as functional as possible, but in 
effectively plac ed, therefore lowering the eth 
ciency of both the room and the person en 
ployed within. 

The above criticisms are overemphasized 
But if librarians could design several clemen 
tary school libraries over again they might 
find the re sulting libraries far more functional 
and efficient than the present facilities allow 


Having established a design for the new 
elementary school library, the next step is to 
order a basic collection of books. Here again 


the librarian could be overlooked and a cleri 
cal staff worker could choos« list of 
books and forward the order to a book jobber 
But, does this person know that certain pet 
centages of the basic collection of books ar 
prescribed for each division of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification 7 know that 
basic lists of books such 
Catalog, Rue Subject Indexes, and Americar 
Library Association lists are used to order th 
basic collection? Does the clerical workes 
delegated this task know exactly wher 
when to place the order so that the best dis 
will be r 


d basi 


Does she 
as the Childr 


and 


count and most reliable service 
ceived? The clerical worker will not be fa 
miliar with these items, but by hiring a trained 
librarian the administrator will avoid many 
bothersome problems, and solve others if th 
librarian’s opinion is respected 
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Atter the ; basi 
list of pe rhaps 1,500 books has been a quired 
but let the librarian 


pom ral library collec 


first year of ope ration, the 
Continue to build on th 
branch out into a mor 
tion. Children and teachers will request mate 
study of basic units which 
level. The libras 
ian learns what these basic units are by par 
lo know 


rials nex ded in the 
are different on each grade 
ticipating in curriculum planning 
these basic units, however, is not enough; she 
must know the reading abilities or reading 
median for each grade le vel in order to supply 
materials that can be read and interpreted by 
all students. If the 


posal the scores of 


librarian has at her dis 
reading tests, she can 
determine whether children are reading below 
or above grade level This also helps to de 
termine which grades need books for retarded 
or advanced read rs 

If the 
sional rather than a clerical « mployee she will 
full time 


curriculum planning, 


librarian is « xpect d to be a profes 


want to devote to classroom visita 


tions library instruc 


tion, individual reading guidance, develop 


ment of a reading program and selection of 
library, classroom and 


The librarian usually be 


suitable materials for 


individual use omes 


a clerical worker when she is in the process 
of cataloging additional books and materials 
for the library collection. Cataloging always 
brings with it an overabundance of clerical 
work and usually professional responsibilities 
are neglected. There is, however, one way to 
avoid this problem of clerk versus librarian 
that is centralized cataloging, which requires 
the services of a trained librarian and perhaps 


T his 


enables all cataloging to b processed at a 


one or two clerical assistants system 


central location and completed materials dis 


Ww rhy 0m ith 


rh counter, sink and 


rage space gid enclosed, close 


ad , 
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Northern exposure could be improved by 
aii helvine 3’ hieher 
mainder of the spate lo the ceiling 

brich This would provide 
pace, ind still give sufhcient 


liebi 


id encl 


tributed to the libraries that request them, If 
this method is not feasible perhaps a clerical 
assistant operating under a rotating schedul 
could give aid to each librarian for several 
weeks during the school year. Schools that 
find both plans a financial burden might hire 
a librarian for eleven instead of ten months 
thus having the librarian devote th 
This will not 


a ycat 
one extra month to cataloging 
solve the problem but it will serve as an in 
centive for the librarian by furthering profes 
sional duties and responsibilities 

The library has been established for both 
As a rule 


finds it hard to reach teachers unless teachers 


students and teachers a librarian 


invite her to the classroom asking her to bring 
By this 
librarian accomplishes a twofold 


has made materials available to 


along materials on a particular unit 
method the 

ourpose ; she 
“0th student and 
really a job of selling available library service 
to students, teachers, and administrators. The 


teacher Librarianshi is 


librarian sells new resources to teachers when 
they use the library and during faculty meet 
ings by introducing and making available for 
examination new library materials. To sell 
the library and its importance in education 
to administrators and superintendents the |i 
brarian uses her annual report 

The annual report will tell the principal 
superintendent, and administrative heads 
whether the library service is adequate ; if the 
library is used to its utmost (if so, by whom 
if not, why), total circulation (by division ) 
funds expended and why; strong and weak 


(Continued on page 641) 
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Step Right Up, This Way! 


By Betty S. Schluchter 


OME ONE AND COME ALL, was the call is- 
sued by the bright red clown poster which 
occupied our Main Street Library display win- 
dow. A Maypole festooned with bright pa- 
per, book jackets, and balloons completed the 
display. The week was May 16-21, the place 
the Royal Oak Public Library auditorium, and 
the theme strictly for high school students. 
As far back as April a volunteer group of 
teen-agers from the three high schools of 
Royal Oak were called in and presented with 
the idea of a Carnival of Books primarily for 
high school students—-which they greeted 
with enthusiasm. The themes of each deco- 
rative booth were designated and brightly de- 
signed booklists made. Wooden carnival 
booths were decorated and posters were de- 
signed, painted, and distributed. The deco- 
rating group decided to meet again after the 
booths were constructed, to visualize the audi- 
torium and how the carnival would really 
look, 

In the meantime, as young people s librar- 
ian, I had to attend to some of the more pro- 
saic details of the carnival. Letters were com- 
posed and mailed to the English teachers at 
the three high schools, with an attached form 
allowing them to schedule their classes for 
visits throughout the week of the carnival. 
We called upon the board president, a retired 
gentleman of versatile interests, who designed 
the booths and gave us an estimate of the 
wood needed. This was our biggest outlay of 
money, but the booths are well constructed 
and can be used over and over again either by 
the library or groups from the community 
who use the library. 

One of the local book dealers gave us fine 
cooperation, a loan of some new titles which 
we were free to return or order after the 
carnival, and some bright book jackets. 

The catalog department became interested 
in our project and allowed flexibility by let- 
ting us display new titles which were coming 
fast and could not all be processed in time for 
the carnival, The children’s department even 
loaned us some special science fiction and 
deep sea titles on which we were short. The 
jackets were placed on the books and special 
notations made for the catalogers. At the 


Betty Schluchter is Young People's Librarian at the 
Royal Oak, Michigan. Public Library. 
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same time, titles were busily being pulled 
from the regular shelves for the different 
booth themes. 

A monthly radio program, usually sched 
uled by the children’s librarian, was given to 
the young people's division for a discussion 
about the Carnival of Books, its purpose, and 
some of the titles to be presented. The local 
Daily Tribune cooperated with a detailed 
article and a photograph. Several afternoons 
and one Saturday were devoted to decorating 
the booths. 

The brown and yellow JUST FOR MEN 
booth was most eye-appealing, with carelessly 
draped fish net, lure and tackle. Hot rod pix 
tures were another note of interest. The books 
at this booth were a mixture of interests for 
boys: science fiction, camping, sports, cars and 
hot rods, mechanics, fishing, sea stories. The 
COLLEGE AND CAREER booth sported its own 
mortar board and pennants from many 
schools, while the books and lists suggested 
a future for the students. The juUsT FOR FUN 
booth was canopied with red-and-while awn 
ing, while marionettes dangled from the top 
mingling with the red, green, and yellow 
paper which decorated the booth. The Art 
AND MUSIC booth was decorated in lavender 
and white with an attractive criss-cross de- 
sign. An artist's palette was attached to one 
post, and picture ese in aqua were draped 
with a silk scarf. The middle of the audi 
torium floor was occupied by an attractive tea 
cart bearing new books and a pot of artificial 
geraniums. The opposite a of the room 
was occupied by a long, narrow table, filled 
with bright new books, where the students 
might browse. 
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Monday morning after the lights were 
turned on, students came bursting through the 
auditorium door and down the stairs. The 
startled look on some of their faces was fas 
cinating to watch, especially on some of the 
boys who had decided the whole thing was 
“going to be stupid.” The teachers accom- 
panied the classes as groups, and depending 
upon the size of the class, as well as their at- 
titude, we decided upon how to manage the 
group. The most profitable way seemed to be 
a brief conducted trip to several of the booths, 
pointing out certain titles and the free book- 
lists, and in some cases giving a few brief 
book reviews. A little time was allowed for 
browsing and making out reserves 

Afternoons were comparatively quiet after 
the mornings of several classes of 30-45 stu 
dents each, but each afternoon some teachers, 
students, or parents visited, usually with the 
comment that someone else had mentioned 
the carnival to them. “Word of mouth” ad 
vertising of interested students and teachers 
was our best publicity. During the week we 
had a total of 577 visitors and took in over 
344 reserves. One of the teachers was so im 
pressed that she insisted upon donating a cash 
prize which would go to the students who had 
made the most attractive booth. During the 
remainder of the week a ballot was given to 
each student to decide it by vote. Many teach 
ers gave their students extra credit to visit the 
fair because of assemblies or other school re 
strictions which would not allow them to visit 
in their class groups. The CLASSICS AND GOOD 
READING list was taken with much delight be- 
cause the students frequently had to read a 
classic for English or extra-credit reports 

The week ended and the booths were dis- 
mantled and shorn of their books and bright 
paper. Most of the booklists were gone and 
there were enough reserves to keep things 
busy for weeks to come, as well as new titles 
to be returned to the catalog room or proper 
shelves. The carnival was considered a very 
big success and the things we learned were 
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important for the next venture. The total 
theme of the book carnival had been to show 
teen-agers how the public library is an aid to 
them, not only while they are students but in 
the future when they become college students, 
homemakers, laborers, citizens. The relation 
which the library and staff developed with the 
teen-agers who worked on and attended the 
carnival formed a nivce cord of cooperation 
with which to work in developing a better de 

partment and a more worth-while library sers 

ice to the community. 


oe 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 629) 


sections of the collection; publicity (school, 
community, state), visitors ( professional and 
lay, their comments), and lastly, how library 
service can be improved. 

The items thus far presented and discussed 
are just a few suggestions for establishing a 
new elementary school library. To many li 
brarians these suggestions mean a great deal 
of practical education, a learning by doing 
experience, practices many of us would have 
followed if we could go back to re-establish 
from the bare essentials our now established 
elementary school libraries 

But the most essential element in the life 
and service of a library is the librarian. The 
school librarian, whether in secondary or ele 
mentary education, must be more than a mere 
keeper of the books. He or she must keep in 
mind all the items already discussed as well 
as three major objectives which could readily 
serve as guiding statements to anyone in the 
teaching profession. They are: 

To encourage social attitudes and provide experi 
ences in social and democratic living 

To develop in children skill and resourcefulness 
in their use of books and libraries and to encourage 
the habit of personal investigation 

To work cooperatively and constructively with in 
structional and administrative staffs of the school 

A librarian is more than just a keeper of 
the books, if consulted by administrators 
when the library is being established, con 
sulted throughout the first year of operation 
and thereafter throughout the life of the li 
brary. The library and librarian represent the 
hub or the center of learning in the school, 
for learning is an individual matter and 
should be adapted to the differences of all in 
dividuals, This adaptation can best be effected 
when there are many types of learning mate 
rial varying in difficulty and Loy It is the 
business of an elementary school library to 
help provide that wide range of material 
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Fun in the Library 


OR 


YOU CAN'T WIN ALL THE TIME 
By Ruth E. Peters 


EING A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in an ele- 
mentary school is full of surprises and 
fun, as well as hard work. Never a day goes 
by but what I am struck speechless, convulsed 
with laughter, stunned silly, or paralyzed by 
the children’s perspicacity—sometimes all of 
them at once. It is at once an education, a 
challenge, and a never-ending entertainment. 
Take for instance the day the little boy 
rushed into the library, up to the desk, and 
demanded, “Please, can you give me a book 
that tells how many fish to the gallon?” 

“What? I gasped in astonishment 

"Yes,”’ he went on, “I have to know how 
many fish there are to a gallon of water. I 
want a book that says it.” 

Heavens!" I told myself mentally. Aloud, 
I asked him—gently, | hope—‘‘Well, do you 
think it should be live fish, or dead fish?’ 

"Oh, Jive ones, of course!" he answered in- 
digantly, and I knew that I had—to coin a 
phrase—made a boo-boo 

“Of course,” I repeated, sparring for time, 
and hoping for a glimmer of light on the 
subject. Finally I tried hesitantly, “Well 
since they wouldn't be very big fish-—would 
they—?" 

“No, they never are.’ He agreed with me 
perfectly, and left me as much in the dark as 
ever. 

“Naturally,—they never are,’ I echoed, 
employing the nondirective approach, and 
hoping that he would become more directive. 

“Well, do you got one?” He looked up at 
me trustingly once more 

“Oh, I'm sure we have,” I told him with 
more confidence that I felt, “Let's go over to 
the shelf and look at all our fish books. There 
are books on big fish, little fish, sea fish, fresh 
water fish,— (ah!) are they fish that 
live in the ocean, or in lakes and ponds, or 
rivers and brooks, maybe ?”’ 

He looked at me suspiciously again 

“In tanks!” he exploded, with a withering 
look. “I thought you énew! 

Tanks! My head spun. Then came the 
dawn, I breathed again, smiled at my small 
customer, and triumphantly led him to the 


Ruth Peters is Librarian of the Munsey Park School 


Manhasset, New York 
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shelves where our books on aquariums are 
located. My smile was nothing to his grin of 
satisfaction as he walked out with a volume 
that told him that you never, but never, have 
more than 6 to 10 guppies per gallon, and 
even fewer if they are bigger tropical fishes 
allowing 3 to 8 square inches of surface area 
per fish, depending upon size—just what he 
wanted to know in the first place! How dumb 
can a librarian be? 

Then there was the time a little cherub 
hustled in with his book under his arm and 
asked through the hole where his two front 


teeth should have been, ‘‘Pleathe, can I have 
a refill on thith book? I tooken it out Jatht 
week and din't git it fin'thed yit."” I gave him 


his “refill” and tried to keep my self-control 
until he disappeared out the door, having 
duly delivered his ‘‘thankth 

grin, 

During Book Week I always have more 
fun than anybody. Posters, bookmarks, skits 
charades, quizzes all fill me with an excite 
ment and enthusiasm matched only by the 
stars in the eyes of the kids as they descend in 
a blitz upon the display of new books on the 
library tables. None of us talks sense then 
it's all double talk, gobbledygook, or skid 
talk, and everybody loves it. When it is all 
over, the last assemblies held, the last parents 
sped on their departing way, the last look 
given to the shambles that was once my neat 
appearing library, my last ‘bookworms ’ time 
clocked out, and myself on my staggering 
way to the car to betake myself home in the 
gathering gloom to the peace and quiet of my 
understanding family, who am I to bat an eye 
when small José, who has just mastered ( 7) 
the English !anguage, sings out to me as | 


with a toothless 


step into my chariot, ‘Goo’ ni-eet, Missus 
Pee-pers!”’ 
| 
A new student assistant in a high schoo! library 
was being shown the various duties attached to her 


post. Finding two of her colleagues shining pennies 


to spell out the poster caption, “Pay Your Fin 
and Save Your Pennies,” she asked Do wi polis! 
the pennies every morning ? 
Azite Worvorp, Associate I 
Department of Library S 
University of Kentucky, 1 
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TALKING SHOP . 


I’ § VACATION READING TIME AGAIN! Well, maybe 
not vacation reading time itself, but that al 
most more important period of getting all set for 
the days when we can really settle down and read 
and read and read, Such a utopia sometimes comes 
unexpectedly, with a broken leg or other misfortune 
affecting one’s mobility but not one’s mind, and 1s 
grasped at the moment, rather than planned for 
ahead of time. On the other hand, the wonderful 
months or weeks or days or even hours of pure 
delight in reading that come with vacation can be 
anticipated with some certainty, and prepared for 
with wisdom and delight 

The younger generation has a big edge on the 
grown-ups in this respect. All over the land chil 
dren's librarians are getting ready to spread a tempt 
ing literary banquet before their young patrons who 
have only to take and read—and revel in a whol 
new world 

Some librarians go a step further, and write books 
to fascinate their young readers. A recent examplk 
is Jean Bailey, librarian of Pratt, Kansas, Jumior 
College Library, whose first book, Cherokee Bill 
Oklahoma Pacer, was 1955 winner of the William 
Allen White Award. Of this story of a boy, a 
horse, and the Old West, Ruth Gagliardo, of Kansas 
State Teachers Association, says, “It's a good book! 

Then there is Julia L. Sauer, children’s librarian 
in Rochester, New York, Public Library, who has 
written three delightful books for children. The last 
of these, Mike's House, tells of charmingly reason 
able four-year-old Robert, who always wanted the 
same book about Mike Mulligan to take home every 
week, and who loved Mike so much he thought the 
whole library had been built as a house for Mike 

Robert must be a little like Christopher Morley 
who told in Gentlemen's Relis/ 


SECRETS OF THE LIBRARY 


One literary pr »hlem shook 
Both teacher and progenitor 
The youth who will not read a book 
l nless he read the book before 
My boy, my compliment to you 


I feel exactly that way too 


Bookmark, The Library Elf is “a book about the 
library for young boys and girls’ by Margaret 
Selman Riddle, librarian of Sanger Elementary 
School in Waco, Texas. Her black and white illus 
trations may be colored “to help you learn more 
about what your school library can do for you 
Library is fun! 

Also fun, not in a library but by a librarian, are 
Away Went Wolfgang! and The Duchess Bakes a 
Cake by Virginia Kahl, author-artist who has been 
abroad for over six years as an Army librarian. We 
are especially partial to Gunhilde, youngest daugh 
ter of the duchess, who really had the key to the 
solution of the problem 
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stories by 


of the 
librarians that boys and girls will be reading this 
But we must add the newest of all (pub 


These are just a few, of course 
summer 
lication date March 23, 1956)-—Mauriel Saves Siring 
by Dorothy Waugh. Author-illustrator of two earl 
ier children’s books and designer or illustrator of 
some fifty other volumes, both adult and juvenile 
Miss Waugh is on the staff of the Montclair, New 
Jersey, Public Library. Her new book makes a dis 
arming heroine out of a little girl whose brothers 
taunt about saving string. But they their 
tune before the tale is ended, having learned any 
number of practical uses for that very string 

Yes, there are all values that 
have right at hand in books, as anybody can tell you 
Bing Crosby, for example, said “youngsters now 
adays are missing one of life's real rich experiences 
by their underdeveloped interest in “the finding of 
good books, the reading of them, and telling others 
about them.” On the “Bing Crosby Show 
time ago, he gently deplored the decline of the 
reading habit among the younger generation, and 
cited four books in his own reading adventures 
which he thinks can stimulate casual, halfhearted 
or nonreaders, His recommended four? A School 


for Hope by Michael McLaverty; The Reason Why 


change 


sorts of readers 


some 


by Cecil Woodham-Smith; Emil Ludwig's life of 
Napoleon; and William Faulkner's The Bear 
Any of these would make ideal gifts for boys 


and girls or young men and women. I assume, of 


course, that all us older folks have already dug ‘em 


A somewhat different approach is that of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher in the announcement of the Young 
Readers of America, a Book-of-the-Month Club 
branch for boys and girls. She writes 

What heritage will you leave your child 
Of course anything the richest of us can 
per ally leave is like a handful of dusty pebble 
compared to the heaped-up treasures of our nation 


past.. That is our children’s real patrimony, We 
must protect their right as heirs to it, The only 
way our children can come in to their fair share 
of their vich heritage is for each one of them t 
know about it ‘ 

We Americans need to remind ourselves that 
pictures will not do, By the nature of pictures they 


can show only the surface of people and events 
And the outside of.the events and people of any 
nation’s story gives little idea of the thoughts, feel 
ings, excitements, doubts, fears, hopes going on 
underneath. Only a passage in a well-written book 
will bring them to life and make them part of our 
for our nation... a part of [a youngster's) 
own life securely his, forever. This can be done 
with the right kinds of books. It cannot be done in 
my olper 


j 
feeling 


Way 


Vacation is just the time for reading—for boys 
and girls, of course, but also for their older brothers 
and sisters, their parents and teachers, their sisters 
and their cousins and their aunts—including all the 
rest of us, especially librarians who point the way 
to happy days of reading en reading and reading 
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Wallpaper the Wallflowers 


T ONE TIME THEY WERE POPULAR and circu- 
lated with the best of books. Now, because 
they have led such busy lives, they are drab and old 
and faded long before their time. Many have been 
rebound, others have held up well enough not to 
need it. Every library has a great horde of these 
unattractive books that sit on the shelves and are 
never chosen. In a county library we send them 
hopefully from branch to branch only to have them 
returned unread 
We have tried to solve this problem by wall- 
papering the wallflowers. For some time 
have been using plastic book jackets on new books 
over the original dust jackets. A sale inspired us 
to try substituting wallpaper for the original dust 
jackets. We purchased two rolls and were delighted 
with the results. The wallpaper salesman was in 
terested in our new project and promised to save 
all discarded catalogs, We now have two large 
sample books. With a different cover for each book 
the work of rejuvenating our shabby collection is 
even more exciting 


Wallpaper art is as varied as book subjects. We 
were surprised how well the different textures and 
designs fitted in with our book titles. The bolc 
modern patterns worked well on the larger books 
Floral and foliage patterns were used on books for 
women; stripes, plaids, and geometric designs on 
books for men, We liked the small provincial pat- 
terns for cook books and the home arts. Poetry, the 
classics, and the more general books retained their 
dignity in solid colors and subdued designs. Paper 
can be matched with book titles. We used a grape 
pattern on Our Vines Have Tender Grapes by Mat- 
tin and an apple tree with just four apples was 
perfect for If I Had Pour Apples by Lawrence 

We used neutral matching plain paper on the 
spine of the bocks and typed in the author and the 
title in 24-point gothic type. The bulletin size type 
gave a professional printed look. We used the 


author and the title again on a strip of the same 
plain paper on the front cover of the book 


If no 
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oversize typewriter is available, all capit tter 
could be used 

Our first books finished, we thought of the 
friendliness and warmth wallpaper could bring t« 
rooms and waited to see what it would do for 
books. It has been a few months now since we sent 


the first ones out. They are not being return 
When we make branch visits, we rarely find one 
the shelf. Comments from patrons and 
alike have been flattering, Wallpaper i 
its magic—our wallflowers are circulating again 
Rusy MALONE, Branch Deparin 
Kern County Free Librar 
Bakersfield, California 


iprarian 


workit 


WITH APOLOGIES TO 
JOYCE KILMER 








I hope that I shall never see 
A goon like this in our library 


Who marks his place with an appl 
Or a wad of gum, and furthermor: 


He licks his fingers to turn a page 
Wouldn't you think he could act his as 


Takes his book out 
And cares not a whit 
What the rain or snow 
May do to it 


Piles books in his locker 
til they're covered with mould 
Don't you think this character 
needs to be told 


That his praise would be sung by all th 
If only he'd practice the golden rul 


EstHer Myers, Librariay 
Alliance, Nebraska, High Sei 
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Let’s Read this Summer 


Smokey Bear 


y SMOKEY BEAR VACATION READING CLUB 
was planned by the South Carolina State Li 
brary Board in cooperation with the State Forestry 
Commission to help local public libraries conduct 
a summer reading program emphasizing conserva- 
tion. The club was built around the theme “Keep- 
ing South Carolina Green’ to emphasize conserva 
tion and the development of forestry in the state 
through the reading of good books. A total of 7,732 
children enrolled at 73 libraries, library branches 
and bookmobiles throughout the state. By reading 
5 books each, 5,063 children earned membership 
cards to the Junior Forest Rangers and 4,319 of 
them completed the reading program of ten books 
and were awarded Smokey Bear certificates 

Supplies were furnished by the Commission of 
Forestry, which also provided Smokey Bear buttons, 
reading record cards, Junior Ranger cards, and read 
ing club certificates. The State Library Board pre 
pared the brochure on the operation of the club 
buying lists of books, publicity releases for news 
paper and radio, and records of the club's operation 

Preparation was begun a year in advance. A 
pilot project club was conducted during the summer 
of 1954 in Colleton County. It furnished valuable 
information on operating procedures and was in 
dicative of Smokey Bear's popular appeal to chil- 
dren, Tentative plans for the state-wide reading 
club were discussed with public librarians at the 
1954 convention of the South Carolina Library As- 
sociation. All public libraries of the state were in 
vited to participate. Librarians were asked to sug 
gest titles of books to be included on the reading 
lists in five phases of nature: animals; birds; forest 
neighbors; forest and waters; earth, sea, sky. The 
suggested titles were assembled under subject and 
a compiled list, which gave full order information 
was sent to librarians 

In January, libraries received a brochure on oper 
ating procedure for the Smokey Bear Vacation 
Reading Club, “canned” news stories, radio spots, 
roster of Forest Rangers and District Rangers, and a 
catalog of forestry films. The covering letter sug 
gested that librarians discuss plans for the club with 
local Rangers and make appointments for them to 
give lectures and show films and slides 
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The club was well publicized through news 
papers, radio, television, and posters. Library dis 
plays attracted the attention of grown-ups, as well 
as children. In many counties the teachers assisted 
in the introduction of the club. 

Any child who could read was eligible for mem 
bership. He was given a Smokey Bear button when 
he enrolled and the record of his reading was kept 
on a Smokey Bear Reading Card 

During the period of the club, June 1-—-August 
15, a “cub size’ Smokey Bear dressed in blue over 
alls, with a Forest Ranger hat, and carrying a spade, 
visited every library which was holding a Smokey 
Bear Reading Club. Smokey went out on bookmo 
biles, he visited branches, and he attended children’s 
programs. He was a very popular bear and made 
several appearances on children’s radio and tel 
programs 

he reading certificates were awarded in various 
ways. Some libraries had a ceremony attended by 
local dignitaries, others had Smokey Bear parties, 
and still others had school assembly or classroom 
progr ims 

After the club was over and the statistics in, a 
Smokey Bear was awarded to the library in each 
forestry district which earned the largest number of 
points. The following evaluation was assigned 
40 points for the largest percentage of county popu 
lation (ages 5-14) participation; 35 points forz 
largest percentage of members completing the read 
ing program; 25 points for publicity 

From all outward appearances, Smokey Bear Va 
cation Reading Club was successful from the stand 
point of both sponsors. Interesting tales come in 
of self-organized bands of zealous Junior Rangers 
who sniff for the smell of smoke and insist on the 
proper disposal of their parents’ lighted cigarettes 
Smokey apparently has converted more than 5,000 
children to his cause and they are eager to help him 

Keep South Carolina Green.” 
PRANces B. Rei 
Field Service Librarian 
South Carolina State Library Board 


vision 


Book Trail to Read-on-Oregone 


W' rRiED TO CHOOSE for Our summer reading 
plan some theme which would tie in with the 
current interests of boys and girls. What would it 
be in 1955? Why. Davy Crockett of course! Hints 
and little clues leaked through the radio announce 
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ments, in the local newspaper, by posters, and by 
teachers just before schools closed 

When the beginning day came it was stated that 
all were taking a trip “Down the Book Trail to 
Read-On-Oregone’ with the goal in view of a land 
grant (certificate). Two crews, the Davy Crocketts 
and the Sam Houstons, were assembled and all the 
pioneers signed up for rolling westward by reading 
an easy book at the reading tables. It was announced 
that once a week the crews would pitch camp—have 
4 group meeting and discuss progress made in 
traveling. The next big matter was the way to earn 
some of the supplies necessary for the pourney 
subject, and au 


1. pack horse—locate title card 


thor card in catalog 


2. skillet-—shelve four books correctly 

3. barrel—learn poem 

4. blanket—read aloud a selected page 

5. ax—-learn to spell 5 pioneer rd 

As cach pioneer received his supplies he was 


awarded a Conestoga wagon with his name printed 
on it and thus was ready to begin journeying, that 
is, reading books and reporting on each, When 300 
miles had been traveled (6 books read and reported 
on) the pioneer reached Read-on-Oregone and could 
build his fort. This called for writing a jingle 
From now on the pioneers went forth each day to 


stake claims read more books 
/ 


All these various activities were recorded on a 
large outline map of the United States which was 
placed on the bulletin board in the children's room. 


was provided with a display of such 


Atmosphere 


items as Old guns, candle snuffer, candle molds 
very old doll, quaint brogans, Indian arrowheads 
tomahawks, etc, Some Indian headdresses, Davy 


Crockett caps, and other such wearing apparel were 
scattered about the room. A fort-like ippearance 
in the room was created by clever use of the book 
Childhood of Americans 


covers of the Famous 


Series. A learning situation as well as fun was in 
serted all along the reading trail by sudden “Indian 
attacks Phese called for locating library materials 


and a closer observation of authors and titles. Pio 
to Read On 
reading 


neers who traveled as far as 500 miles 
Oregone received their land grants, that is 
certificates 

PEAcot K Liby ?7/an 
Memorial Library 


Lucius 
Evan 


fherdeen M ippi 
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Readingland 


Ww DISNEYLAND a near neighbor to Full 
ton. the theme of our 1955 reading I 


inevitable 


Over 600 youngsters spent a happy mmet 
charting their reading progress on a map of Disn 
land. Each child was given his own map wit! 


areas to color im asa book was read and 


i cm 
was given. Titles of the books were written below 


the map, thus giving the club member a | inent 
record of his summer's reading 
In order that the children should ha 1 taste of 
different types of books a game was devi her 
by they tossed rings at hooks on a larg up of 
Disneyland. Categories to be aimed for wes 
the maj 


termined very generally by the region on 
i.¢.,” Frontierland historical story; ‘ Fantasyland 
fairy or fantasy tale; “Tomorrowland 


nm 


The twelve different categories include » quiz 
zes designed to help children in the fifth grade to 
learn to use reference tools and the card ale 

For the primary children a more simplit gar 
was planned but the same map was to chart 
progress 

Red and yellow circus banners vw trun 
around the library room and a more-than-life-sized 


poster of Mickey Mouse himself invited tl hil 
dren to jon 
Close cooperation with the 
enabled the library to send publicity sheet 
parent explaining the club and its ain 
CAROLYN JOHNSON, A 
Children’s Department 
Fullerton, California, Public Libras 


elementa mM 


On Safari in Africa 


A*™ 1 146 THIRD- TO EIGHTH-GRADE CHILDREN 
were able to make a Belgian Congo expedi 
tion from Richland, Washington, during the sur 

mer. The only cargo and equipment necessary wa 


the reading of ten books with the result r ten 
wild animals captured 

The children’s room was transformed into 
jungle. Large colortul travel posters re hung « 
the walls. The library artist constructed a 4 
imaginary African trail on the side wall. TI 


ten jungle stops for the books th vildren 


were 

read. Each child captured a different animal at tl 
stops, such as a monkey, giraffe, hippopotamus, or 
lion. Every time a child reported on a book, a spear 
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with his name on it was moved from one animal to 
another along the safari trail. The spears were 
made from toothpicks with an attached tin can edge 
making it easy to move trom one jungle stop to 
another. Various colored strings were also added 
to each spear as the child captured his animals 
Individual booklets were kept in which each child 
recorded his ten books and told what happened in 
the story and how it ended, A large poster in the 
children’s room informed the children what kind of 
books they had to read. These categories consisted 
of make-believe, the sky, animals, people who live 
far away, humor, American history, the earth, real 


people, a free-choice book, and handicraft. After 
reading the last book, each child made something 
from the book and brought it to the library. These 


handicraft projects were on display during the sum 
mer. A week before the certificates were awarded, 
a general exhibit of all the projects was held in the 
library's auditorium 


The theme, “On Safari,"’ was carried out at the 
final party. A large tent was erected outside the 
library from which all the activities centered, In 


addition to the certificates, each child who com 
pleted his ten books and handicraft project received 
a plastic safari helmet. The project was sponsored 
financially by the Richland Chapter of the Knights 
of Columbus 
The reports that the children had written in their 
booklets were also judged and ten prizes of jungle 
animal pictures were awarded 
Marie Go.usski, Children’s Librarian 
Hanford Atomic Products Operation 
General Electrii 


Richland, W 


ishingion 





Ring Around the World 


OST OF THE CHILDREN of Army personnel 

have been doing a lot of moving about, and 
they enjoy it. They are proud of what they know 
about other peoples of the world and that is why 
we chose FRIENDS IN OTHER LANDS as the theme of 
our summer reading program at the Post Library at 
Ford Ord, California 


The “kick-off 
poses: to promote 
quaint the parents with our aims, and 
for preregistration. The first purpose was most suc 
cesstully fulfilled, The enlisted men on the library 
staff and in the entertainment branch of the Special 
Services Section presented an excellent program 
Jo-Jo, the library clown, took the children on a fas 
cinating trip around the world on his jet-propelled 
tricycle, and told them how they could mect his 


program was to serve seve ral pur 
interest and enthusiasm, to a 
to provide 
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friends around the world through books by attend 
ing our reading program 


This and the final program were the only ones to 
which parents were invited. We arranged the time 
of the storyhour to coincide conveniently with the 


Army Commissary hours—mother could shop while 
Junior traveled with us. Over 170 children regis 
tered, using mimeographed registration blanks that 
had been distributed through the schools before the 
term ended 

The children all had travel tickets 


in the form of name tags (different color for each 


and suitcases 


of the three age groups) worn at each meeting 
There was a ticket window, and a foreign doll col 
lection so the children could see how the peopl 
they visited looked, The librarians led the discus 


sions, the children chimed in with their experiences 


stories were read, and recordings of folk tales from 
different countries were used, particularly in the 
oldet rroups 


The number of participants in our reading pro 
gram doubled that of the previous year and after 
the first meeting the shelves in our children's section 
were almost bare. We quickly called upon the Sixth 
Army Library Depot at the Presidio of San Francisco 
and they were able to ship books from their stock 

The final program was a joint effort of the read 
ing groups, the entertainment branch, and the li 
brary staff. Parents were invited to attend, as were 
a few guests. The enlisted men of the 
entertainment branch appeared as storybook chara 
ters, such as Pinocchio and Davy Crockett, The 
hildren presented an Austrian daisy dance 


honored 


youngest 


and the older group did a skit and song about 
Thumbelina, The middle group presented a poem 
entitled “Ring Around the World,’ which pointed 


out the theme of our reading program. These chil 
dren proudly wore costumes which in most cases 
had been acquired during their residence in foreign 
lands 

We evaluated our program in terms of six criteria 


drawn from the study of summer reading clubs 
made by Susanne Friedlander, Los Ange les County 
Public Library: interest motivation (enthusiasn 
group participation, interests of children used 


awareness of success, publicity, kick-off program) 
competition; permissiveness (rules); related activi 
ties (exhibits, storytelling, films partici 
pation in final program, children’s drawings relatin 
to books read); reading guidance (child develop 
broadening interests); rewards 
He id I hrarian 


recordings 


interest 
BARBARA A. OUDERKIRE 
Pow Libr wy 
Fort Ord, California 


ment and 
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Back Through History 


eae READING CLUBS in our library always 
are big productions and are well worth all 
the effort that goes into them. Last year we organ- 
ized a ZOOLOGICAL EXPEDITION to travel back in 
time, We had a large progress chart, 4’ x 8’, divided 
into 15 periods of time which would be familiar 
to all the boys and girls 
We placed the twentieth century at the right 
hand side of the chart and “advanced back"’ from 
right to left. After ten books had been read each 
member received a time capsule (colored tags—-dif- 
ferent color for each school) with his name printed 
on it. This was placed at the twentieth century. 
For each additional five books read, progress was 
made to the next age back. The first stop was to Pio 
neer Days, where we met Davy Crockett. Then we 
went on to the days of the Revolutionary War and 
talked about the heroes of the time, then to Chris- 
‘topher Columbus, Marco Polo, King Arthur, the 
Greeks, the Romans, Noah and his Ark, the Bronze 
Age, the Ice Age, the Stone Age, Age of Mammals, 
back to the Age of Reptiles 
The purpose of our expedition was to capture 
dinosaurs to bring back to our village. From here, 
of course, we presented them to a zoo. To create 
atmosphere we had our room beautifully decorated 
to represent the jungle that existed then. A pillar 
which stands in the center of our floor was turned 
into a palm tree. Nibbling some of the leaves and 
vines (made from crepe paper and construction 
paper) stood a huge 17!’ long dinosaur (made of 
old newspapers, water, and flour paste and then 
painted). Our display case (the vertical type with 
a glass front) was turned into a hot bubbling vol- 
canic scene with palm trees and a miniature dino 
saur. The dinosaurs which the boys and girls “cap 
tured” were made of construction paper and then 
covered over with colored glitter. They were at 
tached with colored strings to the time capsules 
On the return trip, back to the present time, it took 
ten books to advance each age. About 400 boys and 
girls in our town belonged to our club and all 
were enthusiastic about having dinosaurs trailing 
the time capsules 
Each boy and girl who reads at least ten books 
during the summer is awarded a certificate in the 
fall assembly program at his school 
Marjorie Simons, Children's 1 
Crarice A, SCHMID, Director 
Free Public Library 


Ridgefield Park, New Jerse) 


DVAVIAN 





Ridgefield Park Dinosaur 
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Hours of Fun 


O R POST LIBRARY conducted a 
program, for the children of personn ta 
tioned here at Ft. McPherson, in cooperat t 
the Atlanta Public Library. The theme was Hour 
OF FUN, and the Atlanta Public Library furn 
printed booklists, reading records, and y 
rated certificates. Each child enrolled 
gram read ten or more books from the 
nished as suitable for his school grade. On 
included children’s classics and the other new } 
lications. Post Library personnel kept registrat 
records, aided the:children in selecting their book 
and recorded each book as it was read and returned 
Children who completed their ten or more book 
received 


a certificate gwhich would be credited t 

their account by their/ English or reading teacher 

when they returned to school in the fall. Some 229 

Army children enrolled, 106 of whom receive 

certificates 

Mrs, Harry M. Lov 
Assistant Post Librarian 
Port McPherson, Geor 


Giant Beanstalk 


NTIL ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO ther¢ 
been a really organized story program for the 
youngsters of the tiny seaside-agricultura 
nity of Oceano. Then Helen Braden happer 
For about two months before the end of 


she and I had intermittent conterences abx t 
ing such a program. These conferences were, most 

a shy, hesitant inquiry about ideas she ha and 
enthusiastic encouragement from m« “in thet 
the program has become such an integral part of 
the lives of the children in the community that 


most of the school year is spent in recalling the past 
program and in anticipating the next on 
Helen Braden thought that JACK’s BEANSTALF 
could be grown in the Oceano Branch Library. So 
she cut out great quantities of bean kk 
green crepe paper; twisted some additional crepe 
into stems-—and the 
Every child who attended a 
leaf and stem on the “vine” which was started on 
its way around one of the library posts, each t 


adventure was on 


storyhour placed a 
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he attended. The picture shows the begignings of 
the vin And sow it grew! By the end of the 
twelfth story luxuriant 
growth, an almost tropical lushness, that stretched 


up a 7’ post, over 4’ to the corner of the children's 


session the vine had a 


corner, across 8’ to the opposite corner and then 4’ 
more along an opposite wall 





And at the very end—hidden in the growth 
there was the golden egg. Making cascarones was 
the inspiration for that. An egg was broken in half, 
carefully washed, dried, gilded, and a 
placed inside, and then the two halves fitted care 
fully together again 

The message? The “genie of the egg’ directed 
the opening of the door to the back entry. Behind 
that door was a small grey steel book truck laden 
with little green-iced leaf-shaped cookies, each with 
a candle—one for each child present 

WALTER A. SHARAPANOWICH, Director 
Oceano Branch Library 
San Luis Obispo County Free Library System 
California 


message 


Scholarly Benjamin 


B' NJAMIN, a scholarly-appearing bookworm 
scored a big hit with children wio visited 
the Aberdeen Public Library during the summer of 
1955. A green papier-maché worm who weats 





Dell Muatkey Photo 
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spectacles and a mortar board, Benjamin hovered 
over the desk in the children’s department and in 
spired the boys and girls to work for their summer 
reading awards. 

Benjamin was not a local product. He was made 
by the Whitman county children’s librarian for het 
reading club the previous summer. Benjamin's trip 
across the state to the Aberdeen library was not 
arranged without encountering some difficulties. For 
one thing, he is not an ordinary size worm, When 
he stands on end, he is as tall as many adult humans 
At a loss to fnd something in which Benjamin 
could make the trip across the state, the Whitman 
children’s librarian finally went to a local mortuary 
obtained a casket cover and from it fashioned a 
traveling case. This story of Benjamin's journey to 
Aberdeen intrigued the children when the librarian 
made her visits to each school to announce the sum 
mer reading club 

The inspiration for Benjamin was the picture of 
him on reading club certificates purchased from 
Gammell & Murphy. On the certificates, each of 
the segments of Benjamin's body represented one 
book. Green gummed stickers were pasted over each 
segment as a book was read. Certificates wer 
awarded to each child reading 10 books; a book 
worm pin was awarded to each child reading 15 

To register for the club, the child had to read 
and report on at least one book, The program began 
June | and ended September 1, with a total of 539 
children registered. Certificates and pins were r 
ceived by 313 

Mrs. JOHN A, I 
Librarian 
Aberdeen, Washington, Public Library 


SPELLMAN, Children’s 





Building Bookworms 


HIS BOOKWORM DISPLAY was prepared for the 
Maury County Library in Columbia, Tennessee 
Each section of the big worm is in a different 
color, on which is printed the title of books t 
Each small worm 1s, likewise, of a different color 
As each child read a book, he small 
worm, which, in turn, he could trade for a section 
of a big worm. Children reading the books could 
build on their own bigger worm. At the end of the 
summer reading program the biggest worms 
the book 


read 


could get a 


won 

prizes 

A. STAN Rescoer, Ai 
Library School 
George Peabody College for Teacher 


istant Profe ’ 











Johnny Appleseed 


I’ CASTING ABOUT for an interesting and suitable 
club we hit 
APPLESEED 


reading 
JOHNNY 


summer 
having a 


project for our 
upon the idea of 
TRE! 

We secured a small tree, denuded it of 
and twigs, and placed it upon a table in the library 
lobby. A green leaf was given to cach child who 
read four books, and he was allowed to hang it or 
the tree. After reading 20 books he received 4 
green apple and for 40 books a red apple. The tree 
soon displayed an abundance of green foliage inter- 
spersed with green and red apples. In fact, by 
August 20th, when the club ended, there was 
scarcely a spot available for another leaf 

A record number of children—-183—participated 
in the project and 40 of them read 30 or more 
books, Interest ran high and the entire village 
talked about the library's Johnny Appleseed tree 

On August 22d a party was heid on the library 
lawn, where stories were told, the awards given, 
and refreshments served. Reading certificates were 
awarded to club members who had read 30 or more 
books. Also, the names of those who had read 20 
books were read, in order to give recognition to as 
many as possible, We of the library staff were de- 
lighted with the response to the project and felt 
that it was highly successful 

FRANCES I 
Paulding ¢ 


leaves 


Librarian 


Library 


BRATTY 
wuty, Obi 


Booklist Reading 


|p A SMALL LIBRARY were it is not possible to 
give a great amount of supervision to a vacation 
reading club, we found the Bowker booklist, Grow- 
ING UP WITH BOOKS, most helpful. The books sug 
gested are grouped for ages and interests 

After a club member read his first book he was 
given a booklet for his own. It made a fine guide 
for future reading too. As the members read and 
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reported from this list a colored dot was pla by 
the book title. At the end of the ten week e ha 
a party in the library. Over 100 members join 

A summer resident and well known author, D 


Charles F. Potter talked to the group about folklore 
Mabe P. SHorey, Libraria 


Corinth, New York, Fr / 


Minerals and Mexico 


W' FOUND our past two summer re 
grams most successful 

In the first, PROSPECTING FOR GOLD, ea 
pating child was a prospector and each book read 


partici 


took him on an instructive, imaginary field trip t 
discover one of California's important minerals 
until, with completion of the tenth book, he struck 


gold 

Our local Mineral Club sponsored the project 
and had interesting labeled displays of minerals. It 
also stood the expense of printing the list, so that 
the children could keep a record of their book 
read and the minerals discovered 

As was expected, the program Started many 
youngsters off on a new hobby. The ‘Pebble Puy 
pies’ who completed ten books were allowed t 
take their rocks and minerals to a Mineral Clul 
member for identification 

The second program, READ YOUR WAY TO MEX 
ico, was also fun. Each child took a pretend ait 
trip to colorful Mexico, stopping at ten cit ilong 
the way—one for each book read—auntil with th 
tenth book he made the return flight to Tijuana 
completing the program 
located on a larg 


Mexican cities ip an 
visited with each book read, included: Mexico City 
Taxco, Oaxaca, San Cristobal de las Casas, Tehuan 
tepec, Patzcuaro, Guanajuato, Acapulco, Guadala 


jara, Tijuana, Exhibits acquainted the readers wit! 
handicrafts available for purchase in tl 
cities should they ever make the trip. They also 
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; : LIBRARY DO'S AMD DON'TS > 
enjoyed learning many everyday expressions in . , a 
. ena red iorary books don't like rein ° © or snowflakes, « 
Spanish from a bookmark we prepared Be eure te carry them in a b when the weather is bed. 4 ” 
CLARA |. WEBBER Childre nN Librarian can always get « bag or envelope for your books at the library. 
Pomona, California, Public Library If « library book dees get wet, wipe it off right away. 
Bring it to the library et ones if you can. Otherwiee, put 
wax paper between the wet pages. If water has gotten uncer the 
plastic jacket, take it off so that you can wipe the book. 


ut if you have little brothers or sisters 
og or cate & 
2 


) 


. Be sure to keep you librery | «se 
in a high plece or in « locked dress here they will be safe. 


f 
tiexy foods away from librery books. } \ \ ) 
. 
Beware of ink bottles and leaky pene. They car 


Lj) « 


like sorting or grawing pict 
paper, not « Libr book. 


m our books need genti«e 
If your sipper 
jon't try toe equeese 


ke tt e4 
ike it either. r 
reak the stitches 


ore are 4 ways and bad ways for doing anyt 
best way to turn the pages of « library book ie 


ners — = 
7 r Thie is ite 
Transpacific Yacht Race 
Ss E THE TRANSPACIFIC BIENNIAL YACHT RACI 
from California to Hawaii was to start July | aie : - 
4 may be called te dinner or te ut the leen when you're ia 
and the extension race was to finish at Nawiliwili idle of & books There's no need to turn down the edge of the 
s . * where you stopped ng. Most of our library books 
harbour, Kauai, July 30, our summer reading pro lt-in bookmarke. You j e the flep of the plastic 
“ j > > + (Lf you want « regular paper inary 
gram was inevitably a yacht race ibrerien 
In the main library and in each of the three 
branches was placed a chart with a map of Cali 
fornia on the right and a map of Hawaii on the 
left, the “course” marked off in 100-mile distances = = 
ao “ ! ts the spine of the book, Use the plastic flep 
24 in all. The contestants were given small paper ru te hosp Jou piace , 
boats on which their names were printed. The name 
of a “real” yacht chosen by the contestant was also mes 
oun cs ine a ome the penee + o ow i 
printed on each boat. The paper boats moved across * t ou . bry to ter than opens 
re rien hes 6 specis 
the chart at the rate of 100 miles per book read ands & f . Ie will be fun for you t 
reported on. We allowed three books per week ~ 
and all who read 24 books at the end of the eight 
week period received a certificate . a a - et coud 
‘ ‘ It takes spe 
Having written to various yacht owners in ad 
vance, we received permission for the children to 
visit the yachts while they were anchored at Nawili 
wili harbor. The excursion to visit the yachts was 
the highlight of the reading contest and most of the 
contestants kept up with the weekly requirement in , g, 8° Sees Bees 0 5 
nt the page. = library has spe 
order to participate. Public interest was so great n you have to trace. 
that busses were provided by local organizations . / 


xeep 8 secret? 
and business firms to take the children to the harbor “~ oy int yourente 
The excursion was a complete success. Every inch Oty a 
of the “Queen Mab,” the “Nam Sang,” and the 
“Fairweather” was examined by our nautically 
minded children and a crowd of parents was on 
hand to watch the fun 
Since we felt that the emphasis should be placed 
on the pleasure derived from reading rather than 
prizes, we offered certificates of merit to those who 
reached the finish line. The Yacht Race Reading 
Contest captured the public fancy and received good Since our seventh-grade group numbered 520, this 
notices in the local and Honolulu press mimeographed guide expedited our library lesson 
Berry CUNNINGHAM, Children's Librarian SHiatey Mitver, Librarian 
Kauai Public Library Association South Side Junior High Sel 
Lihue, Kauai, Hawati Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public 


book down on your desk or table it 
. Ouh! 


te 
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The Month at Random 


Ww" THIS ISSUER, we wish our readers success 
with the summer reading projects that will 
begin, sooner than seems possible, in libraries all 
over the country, and beyond. We hope, before 
summer has too long vanished, librarians will sit 
down and write us the details of their summer pro- 
grams, the interesting or unusual or thought-pro 
voking reading stimuli they employed, the methods 
they used to carry out their programs, and the re- 
sults achieved. Descriptions should be fairly brief, 
double spaced. And we'll anticipate with pleasure 
the accompanying photographs. Reports will be 
considered for publication in next spring's summer 
reading number 
ee ne 

A chapter of Beta Phi Mu, honorary library fra 
ternity, has been installed at the University of 
Southern California with 37 charter members and 
44 initiates. All members are alumni of the SC 
School of Library Science. The fraternity was start 
ed at the University of Illinois in 1948 to recognize 
high scholarship in the study of librarianship and 
to sponsor professional and scholarly projects 


ee ee 

Columbia University Libraries’ recent exhibit in 
commemoration of the centenary of the birth of 
L. Frank Baum, creator of the Wonderful Wizard 
of Ox and scores of other books in and out of the 
Ox cycle, contained some 112 items, in addition to 
series titles, arranged by Head of Special Collections 
Roland O. Baughman. The collection materials 
have been listed, and fully and interestingly anno- 
tated, in a 50-page catalog that also includes Mr. 
Baughman's introduction, describing Baum's life 
and writings 

Included as addenda are some of the rare Baum 
items which 12-year-old Justin Schiller presented 
for loan to the astonished Mr. Baughman, after 
reading about the Columbia exhibition in a news- 
»aper clipping. Among young Master Schiller’s 500 
to clippings, pictures, and publicity materials 
by or relating to Baum were items which Baughman 

himself a Baum collector for decades—had not 
been able to lay his hands on, and that he persuaded 
the not-too-reluctant seventh-grader to contribute to 
the Columbia exhibit 

The exhibit catalog mentioned above is available 
at $2 from: Gift and Exchange Division, Columbia 
University Libraries, 535 West 114th Street, New 
York 27. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


wee ae lL 


The manuscripts of Alfred, Lord Tennyson—350 
poems in first drafts and revisions as Tennyson him 
self wrote them down—have been purchased by the 
Houghton Library of Harvard University. This is 
the world’s most important collection of the writ 
ings of the 19th-century poet-laureate, containing 
more of Tennyson's worksheets, covering the entir« 
span of his career, than any other collection 

To purchase them, from the poet's grandson, Si: 
Charles Tennyson, the library used income from a 
bequest of a famous American imagist poet—Bos 
ton's Amy Lowell. An index to the collection, soon 
to be published, will provide scholars with a key to 
its contents. 

he he OL 


A comprehensive Princeton University Library 
exhibition commemorating the birth centennial of 
the nation’s 27th President has been drawn from 
Princeton's Woodrow Wilson Collection, second in 
importance only to the Library of Congress Wilson 
materials. The exhibition, in the main 
gallery of the Harvey S. Firestone Memoria! Library 
through mid-April, contains a record of Wilson 
days as an undergraduate and professor at Princeton 
his presidency of the university, his term as gover 
nor of New Jersey, and as President of the United 
States, drawn from such varied sources as speech 
notebooks, lecture notes taken by students in hi: 
Princeton courses, autograph manuscripts 
pictures, personal correspondence, papers collected 
at the Paris Peace Conference in 1918-1919, and 
even articles of furniture used by Wilson 


ee ee 


The New Canaan, Connecticut, Library is th 
recent recipient, under terms of the will of Theo 
dora Grits LaTouche, of a bequest of $50,000 
Mrs. LaTouche, for many years a resident of New 
Canaan, was the daughter of Stanton Griffis, one 
time American Teboctedac to Poland, Egypt 
Spain, and Argentina 


ee ee 
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artoons 
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bes magne ~ 
The children love this merry-go-round 
they discovered 
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The Yale Library mystery about a 1751 edition of 


Benjamin Franklin's Experiments and Observations 
on Electricity finally has been solved, thanks to the 
astuteness of Librarian Amy O. Bassford of the 
East Hampton, Long Island, Public Library. She 
wrote, sending a title page she had found among 
some old papers in her library, assuming it came 
from a book which once had belonged to Yale 

The origin of the book had been a source of ques- 
tions ever since the mid-eighteenth century, when it 
was listed simply as one of a group of books a 
quired by purchase or donation. Handwriting on 
some of the pages was identified as Franklin's, how 
ever, and it was known that Franklin had a special 
interest in and had given other books to Yale, the 
first college to grant him an honorary degree 
But since the volume was minus its title page 
there was no way to confirm the name of its donor 
Indeed, there has even been recent doubt whether it 
was the same book as the copy listed in the 1755 
Catalogue of Books in the Library of Yale College 
in New Haven 

Mrs. Bassford’s perceptiveness solved the puzzle 
when the title page she mailed was matched to 
Yale's 1751 Franklin volume and found to contain 
traces of the call number assigned to it in the li 
brary’s first card catalog. On the back of the title 
page was the inscription so long missing: ‘I Benja 
min Franklin do present this Book such as ‘tis to 
the Library of Yale College 


Oe ee 


Because the Enoch Pratt Free Library and the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital “have been of more use 
and benefit to me during my lifetime than any other 
public institutions of Baltimore,” declared the will 
of the late H. L. Mencken, they will be the eventual 
with 
the library receiving a three-fourths share. The 
property will be held during their lifetime by a 
sister and brother 

A special H. L. Mencken room will be formally 
opened by the library this month. It will contain 
Mencken materials already in the library's colle 
tion, as well as materials ear-marked for the library 
in Mencken's will: all of his books and pamphlets, 
including dictionaries relative to language, and ma 
terials gathered in anticipation of a third supple 
ment to The American Language; family papers and 
souvenirs; Maryland letters; and books by and about 
the author and his family. A file of letters from au 
thors and a group of related documents was given 
to the New York Public Library 


we te 


Herman Wouk, author of Marjorie Morningstar 
and other works, has presented the major portion 
of his original manuscripts to Columbia University 
at a meeting of the Friends of the Columbia Li 
braries. The collection includes four novels, en 
tirely in longhand, and also typewritten copies: 
The Caine Mutiny, ‘which won the Pulitzer Prize 
for fiction in 1952:: Aurora Dawn, a Book-of-the 
Month selection in May 1947: Slattery's Hurricane, 
produced as a film; and The City Boy, also pro 
duced as a film entitled, “The Romantic Age.” 
Represented also are the plays, The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial and The Traitor. In addition there 
are screen plays, notes and workshop material, un 
published manuscripts, fan letters, college maga 
vines and varsity show programs at Columbia Col 
lege, from which the author was graduated in 1934. 


we Ge G 


recipients of his estimated $300,000 estate 
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STACK CRACKS 


Children en masse wear nerves taut and thin 

For when one of them leaves off, two others 
be gun 

But, a story well told or some other surprise 

Will reward you in full by the gleam in 
their eves 


GRACE B. SPEAR 


Se ee 

The new Coney Island Branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library perhaps may be the first library ever 
built on stilts over part of the Atlantic Ocean 
Water present on the site at Mermaid Avenue 
and West 19th Street to an extent that caused the 
Public Works Department and its architect, Harry 
A. Silverman, to plan a building on pilings with 
no basement area 

Instead of a basement such as most libraries have 
the Coney Island building, broader of beam than 
two full floors for its services, Adults are 
taken care of on the first floor; the second floor 
reached by a winding stairway which affords the 
best glimpses of boardwalk life, is the children's 
library 

A number of the consistent users of the library 
who work in the boardwalk area during the sum 
mer were expected for the opening of the new 
branch, One was a magician who spends the winter 
months pouring over books of philosophy. Anothe: 
was the Fat Lady. A third possibility was the per 
former who came in one day wearing green and 
white satin tights, introduced himself as a nephew 
of the great Houdini, and asked 
a book on magi 


most, has 


of all things, for 
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Needs of New York City’s Puerto Rican residents 
been taken into account by the New York 
Public Library with the release (as the February 
Branch Library Book News) of a selected, anno 
tated list of Spanish and English books, in an at 
tempt to make these library materials better known 
to the public. The ten-page list, which the library 
feels should help create an awareness of the im 
portant contributions Puerto Ricans have made to 
the common heritage of the United States, is divided 
into two sections: Puerto Rican Authors-——A Samp 
ling of Books Available in Spanish, and Books in 
English About the Island and the Puerto Rican 
People. Books are arranged in categories, such as 
fiction, poetry, drama, history, biography, books 
about Puerto Rico 

Copies of the publication may be obtained for 20 
cents from the New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street, New York 18 

Se th 

rhe School of Library Science, Simmons College 
announces receipt of a grant of $2000, made by the 
United States Steel Foundation, through the Asso 


ha ve 
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ciation of College and Reference Libraries, to be 
applied to the development of case study materials 
dealing with administrative problems of selected lib- 
eral arts college libraries in the United States. The 
grant will continue over a two-year period 

The School has gradually been developing re- 
sOUrCeS IN Case materials over a five-year pe riod, and 
has hope that eventually it may be able to establish 
a case center for the general use of the profession. 
A volume of elementary cases is expected to be pub- 
lished soon, and the present grant will be used to 
allow the school to accumulate further resources in 
this area 

ve oh 

book discussions on the “Carnival of 
Books” radio program (heard Chicago's 
wMAaQ, New York's wrca, and elsewhere, and ob- 
tainable on tape by any station from wMAQ) will 
include 


April 


over 





The Expandable Browns by Adele and Cateau de Leeuw 
Columbus by Ingri and Edgar Parin D Aulaire 
Cromwell's Head by Olivia Coolidge 
Commodore Perry and the Opening 


Kuhn 
os 8 
A BOOK 


Give each man a book 
In which he can look 
He may: soar the shy 
Stop and reason why 
Boil with bitter hate 
Prefer to debate; 
Rise to heights unknown 
Within culture's throne 
Spee ELwis 
Assistant Circulation Librarian 
Clemson, South Carolina, College Library 


f Japan by Fe 





ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Library Services Bill 
H.R. 2840 and §S. 205 


REP THOSE LETTERS COMING to Members of 
Congress from trustees, friends of libraries, 
and librarians. These letters are of the utmost im- 
portance. There should be a steady flow of mail 
stating why the Library Services Bill is so important 
and urging support for it 
Letters from Colorado probably had a large part 
in Senator Gordon Allott's (R., Colo.) request that 
he join as a cosponsor of S. 205. Senator Allott 
makes the 16th Senator sponsor of our Library 
Services Bill, We would like to have more Senators 
join with this group, 


Conference with H.E.W. Official 
on Library Services Bill 


On February 8, a delegation of six persons con- 
ferred with Under Secretary Herold C. Hunt of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Secretary Marion Folsom was unable to be present, 
as originally planned, because of conflicts in his 
schedule. The subject was the Library Services Bill. 
The purpose of the conference was to urge the 
department's support of the present legislation. The 
delegation was made up of Thomas H. McKaig, 
trustee of the Buffalo and Erie County, New York. 
Public Library; Channing Bete, trustee of the Green- 
field, Massachusetts, Public Library; Lloyd Halvor- 
son of the staff of the National Grange; John S 
Richards, president of the American Library Associ- 
ation; David H. Clift, ALA executive secretary; and 
Julia Bennett, director of ALA's Washington Office. 
The group discussed the Library Services Bill, pre- 
sent status, prospects for passage, and the hope for 
the department's support of the measure in the 
future. The appointment lasted about an hour with 
Dr. Hunt and Willis D. Gradison, Jr., administra- 
tive assistant to Secretary Folsom 
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Postal Classification Bill 


This measure would readjust the postal classifi 
cation on certain educational and cultural materials 
such as: bound typewritten theses, bound periodi 
cals, sheet music, scholarly bibliography, mounted 
pictures and clippings. Already passed by the 
Senate and having had hearings in the House in 
1955, the bill seems to have reached a stalemate 
The chairman of the subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee has not 
called a meeting of this subcommittee since the 
hearings were held last July 

Efforts should be made 
members of the full House Post Office 
Service Committee requesting prompt action on the 
bills, H.R. 5139 and H.R. 5142. The members are 
listed below. If one of these is from your state 
write to him immediately. 

Tom Murray (D., Tennessee) 

James H. Morrison (D., Louisiana) 

James C. Davis (D., Georgia) 

George M. Rhodes (D., Pennsylvania) 

John Lesinski (D., Michigan) 

John Dowdy (D., Texas) 

Hugh Q. Alexander (D., North Carolina) 

John E. Moss (D., California) 

Edward J. Robeson, Jr. (D., Virginia) 

Gracie Pfost (D., Idaho) 

Dante B. Fascell (D., Florida) 

T. James Tumulty (D., New Jersey) 

Joe M. Kilgore (D., Texas) 

Chet Holifield (D., California) 

Edward H. Rees (R., Kansas) 

Robert J, Corbett (R., Pennsylvania ) 

Katharine St. George (R., New York) 

H. R. Gross (R., Iowa) 

Cecil M, Harden (R., Indiana) 

Albert W. Cretella (R., Connecticut) 

Charles $8. Gubser (R., California) 

Joel T. Broyhill (R., Virginia) 

Elford A. Cederberg (R., Michigan) 

John E. Henderson (R., Ohio) 

August E, Johansen (R., Michigan) 
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1. AtTHouse, ANDRrew D. and Cart H. TURN 
quist. Modern Refrigeration and Air Cond n 
ms Chicago, Goodheart-Willcox, 195¢ SOF 
$7.45 

? American Architect Directory Fdited by 
Geo. S. Koy! Published under the sponsorshiy 
of the American Institute of Architects. New York 
Bowker, 1955. 7243p. $20 

3. American Book Trade Directory 13th ed 
New York. Bowker, 195¢ 609p $0 

4. ALA Editorial Committee. Swhject and Title 


Index to Short Stories for Children. Chicago 
1955. 3334p. $5 


ALA 


Paintine and Sculpture at M 
Washington, Academy of 
1955. 244p. $5 
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5. Baer, Kurt 
sion Santa Barbara 
American Franciscan History 


6. Bossert, Hetrmutu Tu. Folk Art 


tive Peoples. New York, Praeger, 1956. 15-+4-40p 
$12.50 

7. Bretr-JAmes, ANTONY. The Triple Stream 
Philadelphia, Dufour Editions, 1954. 178p. $4.75 

8. BRUHN, WOLFGANG and MAX TiLKe. A Pic 
torial History of Costume. New York, Praeger 
1956. 74-+-200p. $22.50 
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and Agriculture 


1955 
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10. Food Organization of the 


United Nations Year/ k of Food and Agricul 
tural Statistics, 1954. Vol. VII. New York, Co 
lumbia University Press, 1956. 2 pts. $7 

11. Forp, P. and G. Forp. A Guide Parlia 
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12. GULICK, CHARLES 
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ries of Working-class Movements, a select bibliog 
raphy. Berkeley, University of California, 1955 
464p $4.50 


13. Handbook of Latin American Studies: 19 
No. 18. Prepared in the Hispanic 
the Library of Congress Francisco 


Foundation in 


Aguilera, ed 


Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1955 
4324p $8.50 
14. Hever, ANNA HARRIET, comp 1 Bibl 


raphy of Conte mporary Music in the Music Librar 
North Texas State College. Denton, Texas, 1955 
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1 JENNEY, RAY FREEMAN Bible Primes 
New York, Harper, 1955. 190p. $2.50 

17. Kin, Davip, comp, Dictionary of American 
Maxis 


New York Philosophical Library, 1955 


18. LYAGAMBIDDWA, JosePpH. A/lrican Musi 
from the Source of the Nile. New York, Praeger 
195° S5Sp. $4.50 


iv LAMB, EDGAR The Illustrated Reference on 


Cacti & Other Succulents. New York. Pitman Pub 
lishing Corp. 1955, 311p. $10 
10. MANLEY, MARIAN C. Business Information 
New York, Harper, 1955. 265p. $5 
Meap, FRANK S. Handbool Denomina 
tion ¢ United States, rey. and enl. ed. Nash 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1956. 255p. $2.95 


NeurATH, OtTro. RupOLFP CARNAP, and 
CHARLI W. Morris, eds. Ilaternational Encyel 
pedia Unified Science, Vol. 1 parts | Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1955, 3359p. $6 pet 
vol, § the set 

OrTON, Ropert M. ed. Catalog of Reprints 


in Ser 16th ed. New York. Wilson. 1955 409p 
$4 

4. Pryser, Ernet and MARION BAUER. Hou 
Opera Grew. New York, Putnam, 1956. 495p. $6 


Pittsburgh, University. Bureau of Business 


Small Business Bibliography. Pittsburgh 
University of Pittsburgh, 1955, 304p. $2 
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IU SF SY ; 
’ SAVAGE, E. M. Piloting and Navigating in 
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Publications 


SCHUCHERT, CHARLES tila i Pale ( 
raphic Mat i North America. New York, Wiley 
195° p. $4.75 

9 The Shorter Oxford English Dic navy " 


Historical Principle 4d ed New York. Oxford 
Umiversity Press 1955 »S15p $25 indexed 
$26.50; library price $14.18; indexed, $15.68 

0 ‘ InN, Coun, ed. A Currier & Ives Trea 


Mb 
uy New York, Crown 


1955. unpaged $10 
SKUTCH, ALEXANDER FPF. Life Historie f 
Centrai imerican Birds Berkeley Calitornia; 
Cooper Ornithological Society, 1954. 448p. pa. $9 


buckram $10 


Snyper, Loutrs I Filty Major Document 

tf the Nineteenth Century. New York, Van No 
strand, 19 I9ip. pa. $1.25 

53. Surrency, Exwin C., ed, The Marshall 
Reader, the life and contributions of Chief Justice 
John Marshall. New York, Oceana Publication 
1955. 2565 

34. THompson, Stitu. Motif-lnde Polk 
Literature Vol, 1, A-C, rev. and enl. ed. Bloom 
ington, | ersity of Indiana Press, 195% 54 
$14 
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The Arts—Architecture, 
Painting, Music 





American Architects’ Directory,’ first in the field, 
gives education, achievements, positions, and ad- 
dresses of 11,000 active United States architects, 
from information furnished by the biographees, 
with a geographical cross-index by state and city. 
Sponsored by the American Institute of Architects, 
it properly includes lists of officers and chapters, 
honorary members, medals and awards, standards of 
professional practice, and a list of publications and 
documents cae Institute, added reference features 
in this important new addition to current biography. 


Chiefly distinguished for their illustrations are 
A Currier and lves Treasury,” A Pictorial History 
of Costume,” and Folk Art of Primitive Peoples. 
The first contains 80 full-page, full-color prints 
(suitable for framing) with a brief description of 
each and a guide to the collection and care of these 
prints by a well-known connoisseur. The second is 
an English translation of Bruhn-Tilke’s Kostum- 
werk, published in Germany in 1941. The 200 
plates representing nearly 4,000 specimens of cos 
tume have been printed on both sides of the paper, 
those in color being facsimiles of Tilke’s originals, 
the monochrome plates being produced partly from 
Tilke’s drawings and partly from engravings and 

hotographs in the Lipperheide Kostumbibliothek 
Descriptive text is brief, being presented in roughly 
chronological and geographical order with emphasis 
on the western world, €.g. nine pages for Germany 
and only two pages each for China and Japan 
Since there is no index, the list of plates must be 
used for location together with the descriptive sec- 
tion which precedes the plates. The third volume 
includes 600 beautifully reproduced decorative mo- 
tifs in color of folk art of Africa (12p.), Asia 
(12p.), Australia and Oceania (6p.), North (3p.), 
Central and South America (7p.), briefly described 
in a separate section and with a one-page index 
under such broad subjects as bags, costumes, em 
broidery, textiles, and woodcarving. Berlin and 
Hamburg Ethnological Museums have furnished 
most of the originals here reproduced by color 
photography, which partially explains the emphasis 
on Africa and Asia. Since actual measurements and 
dates are not given, the volume will be chiefly of 
use to designers who wish to adapt certain folk 
patterns to modern design 


Small black and white reproductions illustrate 
Painting and Sculpture at Mission Santa Barbara, 
which is a comprehensive description and evaluation 
of that collection and is a real contribution to the 
history of early California religious art. 


Two recent books on opera are quite different in 
organization, Encyclopedia of the Opera® being an 
alphabetically arranged volume with over 1,000 
biographies of composers and performers, over 500 
stories of operas, history of opera houses, terms, and 
individual characters from major operas and a pro- 
nunciation guide to names, e.g. Caruso, and phrases, 
e.g. Je suis loiseau. Vt is a most useful ready- 
reference title for a public library, How Opera 
Grew ™ covers the period from 800 B.C. to the pres- 
ent, discussing -in chronologically arranged and 
popularly written chapters, the development of 
opera, song, scenery, ballets, the overture, and the 
development of the orchestra used in opera. An 
index adds to its reference use, although the volume 
is primarily intended to be read by lay opera lovers 
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who do not wish to be burdened with too much 


detail. 

More special is the monograph, African Music 
from the Source of the Nile,” whose special ref 
erence features are the words and notation of the 
music of the Baganda people, classified by type of 
song, ¢.g. religious, ceremonial, war, work, play, 
dramatic, and folklore. Also added are chapters on 
drums, xylophone, and other Ganda musical in 
struments. Photographs of performers accompany 
the text and the volume would be of interest not 
only to musicologists but to ethnologists and 
anthropologists, 

A Bibliography of Contemporary Music in the 
Music Library, North Texas State College” wa 
compiled from the music catalog of that library 
including composers active since 1920, with a few 
earlier ones who are contemporary in outlook, « 
Debussy. Alphabetically arranged by composer, it 
gives composers’ dates, title, medium if not obviou 
date, number of pages, and library call number: 


Language and Literature 


Children’s and school librarians have helped to 
select the 372 books indexed in Subject and Title 
Index to Short Stories for Children,’ which includes 
some out-of-print titles, excludes as far as possible 
those in the Eastman index, and employs subject 
headings used in Eloise Rue’s index, with 
additions. Its three sections cover 1) list of book 
indexed (graded); 2) subject index, with 
cross references, and 3) an alphabetical list of sto 
ries indexed. It will prove to be a time-saving 
finding list for those who are looking for stories 


sorne 


many 


about fishes, flies or floods, Flag Day, Mother's Day 
or Christmas in England, for the last named subject 
Christmas, is further divided under country as well 


Nativity 


A Dictionary of American Maxim though 
without the benefit of compiler's preface, evidently 
defines maxim as a proposition, especially in apho 
ristic Or sententious form, expressing some 
truth of science or of experience, rather than as a 
rule or principle of conduct, for many of the quo 
tations arranged alphabetically under subject from 
ability to Zoroaster are observations 
witty, expressed by Americans from the 17th cen 
tury to the present. Since only authors’ names and 
not the works are cited, since there are no se 
references, and no concordance, it is chiefly useful! 
for those who wish to quote American sources to 
elaborate some idea. As to the authors included 
J. Donald Adams remarks in his introduction to the 
volume, “Everybody is here, with his pennyworth 
silver dollar, or gold piece of wisdom, from George 
Washington down to Walter Winchell. There is 
surprisingly little dross in so large a collection, and 
some of that is amusing, though not to be accepted 
as a guide to confident living.” Libraries with a 
good collection of quotation books may have littl 
need for it 


as other aspects, e.g. Christmas 


i 
general 


sober or 


The Triple Stream" is a handlist of 3,000 titles 
by 800 English, French, and German authors, ar 
ranged in parallel columns, chronologically from 
1531 to 1930, to present literature published con 
temporaneously in England, France, and Germany 
Though most of the titles are literary in nature 
other titles which have exerted some effect upon 
national life are included, e.g. Cruden’s Concord 
ance of the Bible and Blackstone's Commentarie 
as well as some children’s books. Title, author, 
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and date of publication are given for each. The 
chronological arrangement is supplemented with 
nine indexes, six being title lists, two each for 
French, German, and English, divided into titles 
published from 1531-1900, and from 1901 to 1930. 
The other three are indexes to authors 
hard to see why all nine of these should not have 
been combined into one alphabetical index which 
would add to ease of use. However, it is an inter 
chronology which will tell you, for instance, 
that in 1862 Maeterlinck was born, Justinus Kerner 
died and Spencers First Principle Flaubert's 
Salammbé and Hebbel’s Die Nibelungen were pub 
lished. As such it is a useful supplement to literary 
histories 


and it 1s 


esting 


Stith Thompson, commenting on the 1 edi 
tion of his Motif-lndex of I notes 
that ‘the doubling of the scope of material covered, 
the frequent improvements in_ the 
lassification, and the amplifying of the bibliogra 
phic reterences should make the tool 
useful for literary and folkloristic research and as 
work covering a field never before made 
general reader Those who 
(Winchell K269) 
elements in 
fables, medieval ro 
jest-books, and local 
legends, will welcome the large and important areas 
which have been added to this edition, including 
early Irish literature, Icelandic sagas and Eddas 
oral tales of India, et This A-C volume covers 
A. Mythological motifs; B. Animals, and C. Tabu 
Later will embrace categories as 
magic, the dead, marvels 
foolish deceptions 
etc., following in the 
of the earlier edition 


revise 


if Literature 
technique ot 
more 


a reference 
easily available to the 
found the earlier 
classification of 
ballads 
exe mpla 


have edition 


so useful a narrative 


folk-tales 
mances 


myths 
fabliaux 


such 
tests, the 

religion 
classification scheme 


volumes 
Ogres wise and 
society, Sex, humor, 


main the 


Dieti nary 
volume re 


n Hi 


issue of the 


The Shorter Oxford Englis/ 
torical Principles™ is a ome 
edition with 21 uddenda and 
corrigenda. According to the publishers, it is iden 
tical with The Oxford Universal Dictionary, now 
being offered free to new members of the Book-of 
the-Month Club tions of 
alternates during a twelve-month period, Libraries 
which were unable to purchase the more expensive 


two-volume pages of 


who purchase six sele 


two-volume edition may wish to acquire this excel 


lent and less expensive one-volume edition, either 


by purchase, or as a B-O-M bonus! 


Religion 


Mead's Handbook Denomination the 
United State ( Winchell IK22) has 41 additional 
denominations not included in the 

this ition does, a 
Organization and 


edition 
history 


earlier 
brief 
present status of 
book will 
revised from time to time; in future 
find opportunity to that I 
malice toward none,’ but in justice to all Bex 
of this approach, its 
betical arrangement, its list of 
quarters its statistics of 
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completely 


will recommend it to Sunday School 


hurches, and public libraries 


Science and Technology 


l ria nal Encyel pedia of Unified Science 
begun in 1938 as a series Of monographs by such 
distinguished contributors as Dewey, Carnap, Niels 
Bohr, and Bertrand Russell, and appearing in un 
| parts, is now available in two bound volumes 
which contain the first ten of the twenty introduc 
tory monographs. Enthusiastically reviewed as they 
appeared in parts, they represent the efforts of th 
unity of which includes scientists 


boun 


ience movement 
and persons intere sted in science who are conscious 
of the importance of a universal scientific attitude 
I. Bernard Cohen observes Their excellence is a 
tribute to the vision and judgment of the editors 
who are to be complimented for organizing the 
project.’ It is assumed that a detailed index will be 
included in later bound volumes, since there is none 
in thes 
Living Mammals of the World™ is chiefly dis 
tinguished for its 330 magnificent photographs, 190 
of them in full color, A lively text, world-wide 
scope, the author's popular reputation, and the ex 
cellent format will recommend it to public libraries 
Also beautifully illustrated with and 
over 200 black-and-white photographs by a Fellow 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of Great Britain 
is The Illustrated Reference on Cacti € Other Suc 
cules A page is devoted to each plant and the 
various genii are grouped under their main groups 
Since the non-technical descriptive text 
on growing conditions as well as color, siz 


42 color 


includes 
note 
and kind of flower 
to those who wish to use it as a field guide, 
though it is much too handsome a volume to take 
to the tield There is no index, nor a detailed table 
which may bother a librarian more than 


it will be useful to collectors as 


well i 


of content 
a cacti. enthusiast 

It is a book 
which represents long years of observation and r 
Such is Life Stories of Central American 
which Alexander Skutch began in 1928 
overing how little was known of their ways 
Making his goal to work out the life his 
ne or more representatives of each of the 
families of Central American birds, he has pub 
lished here a part of the results of his painstaking 
effort This well-written account, with appended 
summaries for is arranged by family 
with clear drawings and a colored 
substantial addition to the 


ilways a peculiar pleasure to sec 


search 
Bird 
after dix 
of lif 
tory ot 


each species 


and illustrated 
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boat owner rather than the ref 
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hapters on charts, the compass, speed 
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of the problem, including how to pilot dus 
ing foggy weather. A chapter on federal publica 
uppended and public libraries serving con 
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more demand for Madern 
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ipplication of refrigeration in all of its 
profusely illustrated with photographs 
ind charts. First published in 1943, re 
1944, and 1950, this edition has been 
rewritten with much new material added 
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space for illustrations and for a better arrangement 
of the text. 

Schuchert’s Atlas of Paleogeographic Maps of 
North America™ consists of 84 maps showing the 
distribution of lands, seas, and areas of sedimentary 
deposition at given geologic times in history. The 
legends facing each map indicate, as far as possible, 
the chief stratigraphic units present in each area of 
outcrop. The maps stand as they were at the time 
of Schuchert’s death in 1942 and some of the maps 
will need modification to take account of the new 
information now available, e.g. for the Williston 
Basin. An index is appended 


Social Sciences 


Bibliographic guides, bibliographies, collections 
of documents, and statistics continue to appear in 
increasing numbers in this ever-widening field. But 
librarians will be particularly interested in Manley’s 
Business Information,” a basic guide to the varieties 
of available business information and services, with 
an annotated bibliography of sources. The work of 
a distinguished business librarian, it represents her 
40 years of experience, generously handed on to 
less experienced librarians who are eager to improve 
their reference services to business through a more 
thorough knowledge of the sources and their use. 

A Guide to Parliamentary Papers” has been writ- 
ten to assist students, researchers, and those inter- 
ested in public affairs, and also represents years of 
experience in its account of what they are, how to 
find them, how to use them, and how to cite them, 
an essential university library title 

Fifty Major Documents of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” a companion volume to one covering the 
twentieth century, includes not only official docu- 
ments but also contemporary accounts and eye- 
witness descriptions, e.g. of the opening of Japan 
in 1854, Though best suited for purchase by col- 
lege students because it is paper bound, it is also a 
good purchase for small libraries with small budgets 
whose small collections do not include the more 
expensive collections of documents. 

Articles by outstanding authorities on the life of 
Chief Justice John Marshall have been conveniently 
brought together in The Marshall Reader.” Bev- 
eridge, Lerner, Burton, Frankfurter, Dumbauld, and 
Turnstall have been selected by the compiler to 
portray this great American jurist, who speaks for 
himself in fe ten pages of quotations selected 
from various decisions, All his decisions have been 
chronologically listed as a final section to the 
collection, 

More than 3,000 books, articles, and theses have 
been listed under various aspects of the subject in 
Small Business Bibliography.” Effort was made to 
include everything written on the subject since 
1930, both published and unpublished. Particularly 
useful is the list of Congressional hearings and re- 
ports found under name of committee in the section 
on government and small business 

At least a third of the selected bibliography, 
History and Theories of u ovking class Move- 
ments,” is devoted to Great Britain and articles by 
American writers or about American events have 
been highly restricted to about 250 items in order 
to avoid duplication of other bibliographies. Cover- 
ing the period 1800 to 1954, it is arranged by 
country, then under such categories as trade union- 
ism, politics, cooperatives, and cultural groups, then 
alphabetically by author, For the classification re- 
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lates the topic to the organized activities of work- 
ing, people. Because it lists articles, notes, and oc- 
casional documents in English from a wide range 
of journals, scholarly, popular, or propagandistic, 
it will be useful in both large public and university 
libraries. 

About 3,000 annotated books, articles, and pam 
phlets are arranged under the same classifications 
used in earlier volumes of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies," but the section on statistics has 
been omitted and will be included in the next vol 
ume. Encouraging is the prefatory note that future 
volumes will be more nearly up-to-date, as it is 
planned to include a selection of 1954 and 1955 
publications as well as 1953 publications in no. 19. 
This will certainly add to the value of this annual 
bibliography. 

The Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statis 
tics™ follows in the main the general plan of pre 
vious issues, part 1 being devoted to production 
statistics and part 2 to trade, giving new data for 
1953 and the latest revised figures for 1951 and 
1952 compared with the postwar and the prewar 
averages. A new chapter has been added to part 2, 
giving statistics for Eastern European countries and 
China, a group of countries releasing no official 
statistics. Also the chapter dealing with trade in 
agricultural products by value according to the 
Standard International Trade Classification has been 
further enlarged. New tables have also been added 
to part 1, particularly in the section on livestock 
numbers and products. 


Library Stand-bys 


The American Book Trade Directory,’ issued 
triennially over the past 45 years, covers 7,698 
book outlets in 2,201 cities and towns in the United 
States, plus outlets in Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Canada in its 
13th edition. Of these, 1,283 are college book 
stores, 1,918 are general, and 1,032 are religious 
It uses the same format as the 12th edition and 
arrangement is geographical by state and city 

Since 1940, Orton's Catalog of Reprints in 
Series™ has continued to reflect the growing num 
ber of substantial titles in this form of publication 
It holds to its convenient arrangement in two se 
tions, the first an author-title index, the 
list of publishers and series 

A Manual for the Administration of the Federal 
Documents Collection in Libraries ® describes some 
of the constants that exist in handling government 
documents: their origins and purposes, sources and 
methods of acquisition, the characteristics of some 
of the special types of documents, and the elements 
of federal government document bibliography. In 
considering the methods of organizing the collec 
tion and systems of classification and records, more 
space is devoted to the organization of the separate 
collection than to handling the documents as a part 
of the general collection. This will be a godsend 
to depository libraries who wish to reorganize their 
collections, to students in documents courses, and 
as a training manual for a documents department 
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During a busy library period, the request came 


second a 


for material on “tranquility.” The librarian was 


nonplussed. On inquiring, she was told: “You 
know, tranquility. I want to learn to throw my 
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We Should Have Known 


] gates BOOKMOBILE INFORMATION to ex- 
tension librarians is like talking about “Lin- 
coln’s Doctor's Dog’’ to a bookseller. Since the list 
of bookmobile information headings used by the 
ALA headquarters library appeared in this column 
in February, Helen Geer and Janice Kee have been 
swamped with inquiries, they report, and have not 
been able to fill all requests. That should be noth- 
ing new to us, telling our patrons daily that “we're 
sorry, the material is out,"” only now our librarians 
are on the receiving line for a change! 

Other than that the response pleases us for sev- 
eral reasons. It again demonstrates the “pulling 
power” of the Wilson Library Bulletin—something 
that really doesn’t need demonstration. The calls 
show, too, that our extension librarians are always 
eager to learn more about bookmobile service. 
Finally, the ALA headquarters library is an extreme- 
ly valuable service to our profession, We urge 
others to “use the library,’ so librarians across the 
country also need their own library. Being good li- 
brarians they will, of course, first have inquired of 
their state agency regarding material needed before 
writing the ALA and they will remember to send 
materials fo the ALA headquarters library for others 
to use and adapt. 


Speaking of Bookmobiles 


How would you like to be a “guinea pig’? If 
so, the ALA Extension Section’s bookmobile cost 
accounting committee will be glad to send you a 
form. Address: Minnie J. Little, King County Pub- 
lic Library, 1100 East Union Street, Seattle 22, 
Washington. 

The committee is now ready to try out a cost 
record sheet and wishes to know: 

(1) Is the form usable for your bookmobile? 
If so, please fill out and return to Mrs. Little 

(2) If you do not understand an item or an ex- 
planation, please write Mrs. Little for further ad- 
vice and clarification. 

(3) If you cannot use the form, please return to 
Mrs. Little and state the problems involved. 

True costs of bookmobile service have been a 
relatively unknown quantity for far too many years. 
Now the committee has prepared this cost account- 
ing sheet which it hopes will be usable by any li- 
brary operating a bookmobile. It is not a daily or 
monthly cost record but is designed to provide an 
annual cost summary of all operation costs of book- 
mobile service, according to Mrs. Little. The sheet 
has been reduced to a very simple form and has 
been approved by Dr. Ralph Shaw. 

Two types of costs are listed—fixed and variable. 
Costs which exist regardless of use are figured on a 
time basis and are called fixed costs. These include 


* Extension librarians are invited to send materia! on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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depreciation or replacement; interest charged (if 
actually paid); annual license; insurance; wages and 
salaries for labor, librarians, driver clerk, clerks on 
bookmobile, clerks in office, and registration clerk; 
industrial insurance, retirement cost; social security. 

Variable costs depend on operation or use and are 
figured on a mileage basis, These cover gasoline 
and oil, repairs and maintenance, tires and tire ex- 
pense, damage repairs not reimbursed, tolls, and 
other charges. By means of such costs it will be 
possible to figure the total fixed costs, variable costs, 
and total annual cost. Knowing the total mileage, 
it will also be possible to compute the variable cost 
per mile. 

May we bespeak your utmost cooperation with 
Mrs. Little's beckanchiie cost accounting committee 
Extension service in municipal, county, and regional 
areas has happily rattled over smooth and bumpy 
roads in all types and kinds of bookmobiles, often 
as befuddled about true costs as Mother was in 
Life with Father. By means of this uniform, ap 
proved cost sheet, easily computed, which the com 
mittee has given us, we should eventually be in a 
position where we can offer some sound, accurate 
answers to our inquirers and critics, Please help! 


Have You Noticed ? 


A welcome change has been noted in the an 
nouncement that the John Cotton Dana awards to 
be given at the Miami Beach ALA conference will 
be made to municipal, county, and regional public 
libraries, instead aa formerly to public, county 
and regional libraries. County and regional librar 
ies are public libraries too! 


Municipal Extension Problems 


There was a time—and still is in some sections 
when the words county library were synonymous 
with rural library service. But when the Los An- 
geles County Public Library becomes the sixth 
largest in the nation, exceeded only by New York 
City, Los Angeles City, Brooklyn, Chicago, and 
Cleveland, then that concept no longer holds, In 
John D. Henderson's 43d annual report we read, 
“Gone are the days when this library geared itself 
to a scattered agricultural population.” We can 
well believe that, considering an annual circulation 
of over 5 million books and materials and total ex- 
penditures of $1,900,000. 

At the same time that our county libraries are 
facing more urban problems, municipal libraries 
providing county-wide service are finding compar- 
able difficulties. At the invitation of Glenn M 
Lewis and Helen Young of the Minneapolis and 
Hennepin County libraries, a score of librarians 
from the largest municipal and county libraries 
gathered at the ALA Midwinter meeting to consider 
city-county problems as: 

(Continued on page 654) 
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The slogan, MAKE MONEY GROW ON TREES FOR 
you, and a drawing of a coin-bearing oak tree, were 
the focal points of a display at Thornton High 
School Aiiaaoee Book jackets displayed included 
titles as Complete Secretar) Handbook, 
Your Hobby 7 he Betty Bet Caree Book 
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Simply constructed paper nurses’ caps 
noting a different nursing school, were 
with jackets of books on nursing for 1 
riTs, a career bulletin board at Midland 
Senior High School 
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MODERN LIBRARIANSHIP OPENS THI 
heading of a traveling recruiting exhibit sponsored 
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by the New York Library Association and design 
by staff members of the Buffalo and | ( nt 
Public Library, Lafayette Square, Buffal! N 

York. The three panels, illustrating pub 


school, and county library work, are hit 

into a compact pac kage Not too large t 

table, the display is accompanied by a pack 
cruiting pamphlets. For information, ad M 


Lewin at the library 
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ABOUT YOU? was the title of uf 


cupations for women, at the Our Lady of Mer 


School, Detroit, Michigan 
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BASEBALL was the appropriate subject 
display at the Henry M. Turner High SX! 
Atlanta, Georgia. Books were display 
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gans, book jackets, and paper bats; the other with 
the school baseball tea record, posted aft 
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St issistants at Central High School, Gran 
Juncts Colorado, used plastic foam ft tl Li 
BRAR URE CHEST caption of this display. | 
hot ur , $ ‘ kero | the f 
LET'S GO TO BAT FOR THE TRAVELERS was th pa ph, against a blue backgroun he John 
tit! f lisplay that w part of th North Litt! Han k Insurance Company advertisement about 
i is a Mt Wa é 0 ¢ 
Rock. Arkansas. Public Library effort t ooperat librari og omes to — the Treasu which 
; ippea } fe magazine last year It hest 1 
th the lo« ( nber of Commer to pre t rs 
wi | al hambl } mad ‘ wN poster paper on a sand-colored back 
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Reading Guidance on the Run 


OM TEACHER-LIBRARIAN Helen B. Flood at the 

Stephen A. Gale Elementary School, Chicago, 
comes a suggestion for giving more accurate read- 
ing guidance to many children in the course of a 
busy day. She calls it, “A ‘Quickie’ for Locating the 
Right Book”: 

The busy elementary school teacher-librarian who 
has to manage the library single-handed always wel- 
comes short cuts. With a full schedule of classes 
from 9:00 A.M. to 3:15 P.M. of from 35 to 45 pu- 
pils in each class, from first through eighth grades, 
the has to be on her toes every minute. In the mid- 
dle and upper grades reading deviations of five or 
more grades present problems because interest levels 
move along even though reading skills lag. 


In most of these grades she will have ten or more 
children seeking her aid in suggesting “good” books 
on a subject of interest to the individual, This is 
one of the many challenges that come in her day's 
work. Many books will come to her mind if the 
subject is one frequently requested, such as horses, 
dogs, family life, mystery, sports, adventure, ete., 
but they come in wide ranges of readibility. To 
solve this probler:. booklets are made composed of 
lists of books, grawed and alphabetized according to 
the last name of the authors. 

These booklets consist of several pages each and 
have a y kD colored cover for each grade. Each 
page is divided into three columns, The first col- 
umn has the author's last name, the second has the 
title of the book and the last column has the sub- 
ject or subjects about which the book is written. 
When a child with a fourth grade reading level 
wants a book on a certain subject it is easy to take 
4 quick glance at the pages in the fourth grade list 
and suggest one or two books. The child's reading 
grade is evident because the children are seated at 
tables according to their reading grades. 

The lists may be compiled at first by mother- 
helper: who get their information from the self- 
list cords, The reading grade is written in the up- 
per right hand corner of the card and also in each 
book in the upper left hand corner of the page 
opposite the back of the title page. Children may 
be trained to make supplementary lists as the new 
books come in. 

This system has advantage over looking through 
the card catalog for the subjects because the lists are 

vaded. Another advantage to the librarian is that 
it facilitates finding the right book for the retarded 
reader whose reading development lags grades be- 
hind his interest level while the child would not be 
aware what grade list is being used. The library has 
the facilities to satisfy individual differences. With 
these lists children can be guided to broaden their 
interests and direct them into new channels. 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIE 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 
Editor 


The joy and satisfaction of the reader followed 
by a request for another book just like the one be- 
fore is compensation enough for all the work in 
volved in making these lists. When the right book 
is found for the individual pupil which satisfies and 
is instrumental in fulfilling another developmental 
value, the library is functioning in a valuable learn- 
img experience. 

I asked Mrs. Flood if the children knew they were 
grouped at the library tables by reading ability. She 
reptied, Yes, it is the practice in our school to seat 
the children at library tables according to their 
reading grades just as children are separated into 
classes in their own rooms... . When a teacher- 
librarian meets close to 300 children daily, it would 
be impossible to remember the capabilities, interests 
and needs of each child without some kind of a 
prop. ... I'm sure there is no feeling of discrimi- 
nation on the part of the child.... I always think 
of the oft-made statement when studying dynamics 
of personality, “It is not the words one uses when 
talking to childeen but the tone of the voice used 
that really matters.” The parallel I see here is: 
it is the way the teacher-librarian uses this graded 
seating arrangement that really counts 

I am sure we all feel the need of help in guiding 
children to exciting, interesting books within their 
reading capabilities. My own teachers send me a 
list of their children’s reading scores as early in the 
school year as possible. 1 keep them on file and 
consult them in answer to a little signal the teach 
ers and I have arranged. When a child comes to 
me and says, “Mrs, Stafford wants you to help me 
find an interesting book,” I know it is time to slip 
back and check his reading score. Among librarians 
throughout the country, there are many techniques 
and devices being used to bring children and books 
they can enjoy together. Have you some to share 
with us? 


The Library Book Chart Again 


Last fall I described a chart, “A Library Book 
Has an Address.” I received so many inquiries 
about it that I included the text in the December 
issue and offered some enlargements of a snapshot 
of it. I thought that with the text and picture, 
librarians could make their own charts. The re 
quests have been so numerous that it has been 
necessary to get many more of the pictures than I 
anticipated. Also, many of the orders sound as 
though the actual chart was expected. Rather than 
disappoint you and because the distribution has be 
come so time-consuming, I am discontinuing the 
offer, so please do not send any further orders 


One thing seems apparent. There is a demand 
for such a chart and when I have an opportunity, 
I shall talk with a library supply house about repro 
ducing it for commercial distribution 


(Continued on page 654) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Change in Coverage 


HE NEW THREE YEAR CUMULATION of the 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODI- 

CALS, extending from April 1¢52-March 1955, is 
considerably different in coverage from previous 
three-year cumulations 

By the vote of subscribers, scientific, psychologi- 
cal and foreign language periodicals have 
dropped. The space so gained has been used to add 
54 periodicals in the social sciences and humanities. 

Moreover, as editor Dorothy Charles observes in 
her preface 
In accordance with the wishes expressed by the 
Readers’ Guide subscribers, Commentary was trans- 
ferred to that Index beginning January 1953. At 
the same time the following fifteen journals were 
transferred from the Readers’ Guide to this Index: 

American Economic Revieu 

American Historical Review 

American Journal of Public Health 

American Journal of Sociology 

American Political Science Review 

American Scholar 

Contemporary Review 

Fortnightly 

Journal of Home Economics 

Journal of Political Economy 

Musical Quarterly 

Political Science Quarterly 

Quarterly Journal of Economics 

Twentieth Century 

Virginia Quarterly Review 


Fifteen Thousand Films 


The new Spring 1956 Semi-Annual Supplement 
to the EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE contains 
978 16mm films. These 978 films, joined with the 
entries of the 1953 11th edition, and the 1954 and 
1955 Annual Supplements, make a total of 15,558 
films. 

The just-published Spring Supplement runs to 
112 pages. The first 37 pages are an alphabetical 
title and subject index. The next 67 pages are a 
classified subject list, arranged according to the 
Dewey Decimal Classification 

At the end of the Supplement there is a ‘Direc- 
tory of Main Sources,” to facilitate ordering films 
from their suppliers. 

The EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE and the 
FILMSTRIP GUIDE, the completest directories of 
their kind, have been called ‘the best single sources 
of information” on 16 mm films and 35 mm film- 
strips. Important to budget-conscious librarians are 
the many listings of free audio-visual material 
which appear in the GUIDES. EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE alone has 3,000 entries of films avail- 
able free. Hundreds of the others can be rented or 
bought at low cost. 
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Indispensable Guide 


The new 1955 bound cumulation of the ESSAY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX contains 
a total of 4,458 essays and articles in 195 volumes 
of collections of essays and miscellaneous works. 
An almost indispensable guide for departments of 
English and literature, the Index is arranged in one 
alphabet which includes all author entries, subject 
entries, and such title entries as have been con- 
sidered essential. For all these entries, the same in- 
formation is provided, including: 

1. Author's works 

2. Works “about” the author 

3. Criticisms of the author's individual works 


A comprehensive “List of Books Indexed’’ ap- 
pears at the end of the Index and includes both 
works by various authors and works by individual 
authors. Full information is given in the main ent 
for a book with cross references from the title an 
the editor. 

Such complete cross-indexing has made the 
ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 
a great time-saver in tracking down miscellaneous 
material when only the author, the title, or the 
subject has been known. 


Current Careers 


Like all other monthly issues of CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY, the March copy throws a strong 
light on the life careers of some 30 important per- 
sonalities of our times. One of the sketches deals 
with the man who is more responsible than any one 
else, perhaps, for Arthur Godfrey's tea drinking on 
the ‘Talent S-outs’’ TV program. This is Robert 
B. Smallwood, president of the Lipton Tea Com- 
pany. Besides sponsoring Mr. Godt rey's tea drink- 
ing, Mr. Smallwood has stimulated the tea industry 
to advertise widely. Such slogans as “Take Tea and 
See,” which have reached into the nation's living 
rooms by radio and TV, have caused an increase in 
tea consumption by almost one billion cups since 
1951. 


Also presented in the March issue of CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY is a life sketch of Jessica Tandy, the 
actress who scored so heavily in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ “Streetcar Named Desire.’ For her leading 
role as Blanche Dubois, Miss Tandy received the 
annual Antoinette Perry Award (1948) and the 
Twelfth Night Club Award, The play itself won a 
Pulitzer Prize and the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle Award. 

Like many other professionals Miss Tandy has 
bemoaned the difficulty of acting in long-run plays. 
“Ideally,” she has said, ‘the actor would function 
best in an economy that favored repertory, where he 
could constantly refresh himself by playing a variety 
of roles.” The actress is described as “five feet four 
inches in height and weighs 120 pounds. She has 
blue eyes, brown hair and ‘a delicate face.’ ’’ 
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Monthly issues of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY are 
cumulated the first of each year in permanent, re- 


Like the 


vised yearbooks, which are «loth bound 
yearbooks, the monthly issues are available on sepa 
rate subscription 


Other Half 


We apologize for telling last month's 
house” 


Light- 
readers only half the story about Margaret 
G. Cook, librarian and author of the recently pub 
lished NEW LIBRARY KEY which library schools 
colleges, and laymen are finding so helpful in ex 
plaining the library's function and charting its use 
What we neglected to mention was that Miss Cook 
is currently a branch librarian of Baltimore's Enoch 
Pratt Free Library 

Possible reason for the oversight was our preoc- 
upation with the origins of NEW LIBRARY KEY 
As we left off, we were talking about Miss Cook's 
stint at the New Jersey State Teachers College at 


Montclair. Here, as assistant librarian, she worked 
under Zaidee Brown, original author of The Li 


brary Key-—the book Miss Cook has revised under 
the present title. She succeeded Miss Brown as head 
librarian in 1941, holding the position for seven 
years before becoming lecturer in education at New 
York University and associate professor at the 
Drexel Institute of Library Science. Her work at 
Enoch Pratt began in 1952 


Visitors 


Among recent Wilson Company guests 

Helen E. Wessells, editor of the Library Journal 

Marion Enos, librarian; Miss Weyland, English 
department head; and 34 members of the Library 
Council, Fair Lawn, New Jersey, High School 


Staff 


Appointed to membership on the ALA Public Li 
braries Division's Subcommittee on Promotion for 
the Revised Public Library Standards is WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor Marie D. Loizeaux 

Wilson Company staff members who have been 
recent public speakers include Miss Loizeaux—-who 
talked about The Wilson Company and its services 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


$4 a 
$6 


CuRRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues 
year (U.S. and Canada); foreign 
Yearbooks $6 each; foreign, $8 

EDUCATIONAL Fim Guipe. 1ith edition, 
completely revised, 1953, $7.50; Supple 
ment Service 1954 through Spring 1957 
$7.50. Eleventh edition completely re 
vised 1954 with Supplement Service 1954 

through Spring of 1957, $12.50 

Essay AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
On the service basis 

Firmsrraiv Guipe, 43d revised edition. $5; 
Supplement Service through fall 1957 
$5. Third revised edition with Supple 
ment service through Fall of 1957, $8.50 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS. On 
the service basis 


INDEX 
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in Muriel Fuller's class, “Survey of Magazine P 
lishing,” at Columbia University—and READERS 
GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE Edito 
Sarita Robinson, who spoke to the New Jersey cata 
logers’ group about the GUIDE 


s 68 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 6A9) 
Composition of library boards 
How 1s county represented 7 
How is city represented / 
Extent and type of control exerted by city in nty 
setups 
Experience with metropolitan authorities 
Buildings 
County participation in financing nx ity 
main library 
New branch buildings if city and county 
bine 
Joint financing of the operation and maintenan f 
new buildings 
Basis for financial support 
Problems in connection with transfer of property 
Staff problems in city-county setups 
Civil service requirements: residen 
ity, etc 
Effect on pensions, retirement age, et 
Extent of service to county residents 
No doubt the hosts realized even before t 
sued the invitations that it would be impossible in 
the short time available to cover all points list 
So perhaps we should suggest that students partici 


pating in the six-week course for library adminis 
trators at Rutgers University beginning next month 
may serve their profession well by discussing th 
problems. Or California's “Workshop on the Me 
chanics of Public Library Cooperation’ (Sacra 
mento, March 24-29) might help shed some light 
If our largest libraries are the natural focal points 
for region-wide service, then these problems must 
eventually be met 


Incidental Information 


The St. Lucie County Library, Fort Pie: Fl 
ida, has its headquarters at 109 Melody Lane. | 
that part of the charm of St. Lucie County, Ma 
Alice Parsons ? 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 652) 


A Heart-Warming Bit of Philosophy 


Do you recall my description a few months ag 
of the Turnstyle Bookcase’ I received a very nic 
letter from Mr. Gooken, the manufacturer, thanking 
me for featuring it. He enclosed a little printed 
slip containing this statement, To work ja he 
dollar would be an empty dull thing indeed. Bu 
to know that a need is being supplied which 
tributes to the happiness of those being served 
truly a heartening reward. (Signed) James B 
Gooken. | like that! And somehow, | Mr 
Gooken was that kind of man! 


kne w 
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JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, 





starting July, in pleasant suburb 35 min 
from New York City Salary $3900-$4400 
Sth year L.S. degree required Excellent 
opportunity for varied experience in children’s 
work. Apply: Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, New York 

APPLICATIONS will be received until May 


1, 1956 for the position of Chief Librarian of 
the Edmonton Public Library Edmonton 
Alberta, Canada. Population 209,000, book 


circulation 921,000, rapidly expanding system 
Salary $7,000-$7,500 depending on qualifica 
tions, Increment set yearly by the Board 
Apply to Mrs. E. S. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Board, 9319 - 108 A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 





ASSISTANT City Librarian $5988-7296 
BOOK ORDER LIBRARIAN $4236-5160 


City of Pasadena, California, desires applicants 


for these two positions, Contact Personnel De 
partment, City Hall, Pasadena, for information 


Public 





CHIEF LIBRARIAN, Waverly 


! 





Library. Initial salary based on traming and 
experience Active children’s department 
College town of 5,400. Liberal vacations and 
state retirement. Apply: Mrs. Merle Gruben, 
305 Third St., S.E., Waverly, Lowa. 

POSITIONS OPEN ¢@ SOUTHEAST 


Chief Librarian in growing industrial city of 


60,000. Library degree plus experience, Be 
ginning salary based on qualifications, Mrs 
FE. D. Loveman, Secretary, Library Board, 
275 Sunnydale Avenue, Clubview Hts 


Alabama 


(sadsden, 





POSITION WANTED 


















FINE ART 
SOURCE BOOK 


contains over 500 illustrations 


Our newest edition contains the World's largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 


FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 

masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details. 

Dept. WB 

G hee e Y . 1208 Sixth Avenue 

New York 36, N. Y. 











Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be availabie 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3. N. Y 




















SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Wart Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
attention and dependable service, guaranteed by 25 years 
of Experience 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chetsea Station, Box 22 New York ti, WN. Y. 








We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive stook 
of several hundred 
others through eur om- 
clent search services, 
here and abroad, Ne 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The Wortd’s Leading 
International Booksel 
31 East Tenth Stree 
New York 3, N. Y. 














WANTED by September 1 Professional 


Assistant in Youth Library serving preschoolers 











MAN Experienced librarian wishes position 
in modest-sized college or public library in New | through junior high, schools, teachers, parents 
England Columbia M.L.S Married 44, | Modern building, modern working conditions, 
Presently employed Available approx. Sep modern ideas, State qualifications in full 
tember. Current salar $4,000. Increments and personal experience, traming Apply to Ruth 
benefits desired. Write Box P. « Wilson | Hyatt, Librarian, Fitchburg (Mass.) Public 
Library Bulletin Librar 
JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. To assist Librarian 
POSITION WANTED in Charge of Work with Young People. 4 
= , = years of college plus 1 year of library school 
jadrogeny 56, ~ os — libra Aone Ha Salary, (without experience) $4,000, annual 
— oe "L “ee a eo increments $180; maximum, $4,720; 2 years 
for the -—e- r as Library Assistant, Aval of acceptable experience in work with young 
able June 1, 1956. Eastern location preferred people, beginning salary, $4,360. Mt. Vernon 
Write Box M, « Wilson Library Bulletin Public Library, Mt. Vernon, N.Y 
THOUGHTS MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
’ oy EDITION 
ay S iat acai Fi 20 Vol — OF THE DAY— 
ret olumes 
AUTHORITIES $73 35 WEST 42nd STREET 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


indexed in Readers’ 


New York 36, N.Y 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 





BRARY 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM 


Harcourt, Brace announces the Caldecott Medal 
winner "Frog Went A-Courtin.” (see page 584) 

Library of Congress announces "New Serial Titles” 
1955 cumulative volume. (see page 590) 

Marywood College announces its 25th summer 
session with courses in library science. (see page 
598) 


OUR ADS 


Demco shows how to make room for one extra 
book on your shelves. (see page 60!) 


American Book-Prices Current announces new 


5-year Index. (see page 608) 


Oestreicher's offers guidance in starting or filling 
out your print collection. (see page 655) 








VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS AGENCY 








LIBRARIANS — SEE THE WORLD 





The Department of the Army offers fascin- 
ating JOBS IN FARAWAY PLACES— | 
Alaska, Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa. 
Qualifications: Female, single, age 21-40, 
U.S. citizen, a degree in library science from 
school accredited by A.L.A., one year of 
professional experience. If qualified, submit 
your application NOW to 


Special Services Recruitment Section 
Overseas Affairs Division, OCP 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personne! 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D.C 


before another librarian beats you 


Salary $4525 to $5440 plus housing 


to 








ASSISTANT REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
to serve as first assistant under Department 
Head in providing adult readers’ service in 
public library. City wide awake and growing 
rapidly. Climate good, Healthy interest in 
library. Special duties include supervision of 
all work in periodical service, including 
serials, clippings, pamphlets, etc. Beautiful 
surroundings, eight full-tume employees in 
department. F., with L.S. degree required 
Beginning salary $3,600. For details and 
application forms, write: Alice Green, City 
Librarian, Mary E. Bivins Memorial Library, 





Amarillo, Texas. 


HEAD, CATALOGING DEPARTMENT. | 


Assume full responsibility of department with 
three full-time non-professional assistants 
L.S. degree and experience required. Good 
working conditions in comfortable quarters 
Salary $3,900 and up depending on qualifica- 
tions. Open April 15th. For details and | 
application forms, write: Alice Green, City | 
Librarian, Mary E. Bivins Memorial Library, | 
Amarillo, Texas. 
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On-the-spot observers 


report direct in 
the highly praised: 


South American Handbook: 1955-1956 


This completely indexed thumbnail reference has all the facts oa 
travel, business, agriculture, social conditions, history, weather, shipping, 
mail, prices, architecture, amusements and the dozens of other topics 
students and researchers may want to know about S.A. Covers every 
country south of the Rio Grande. . Featuring in this 32nd annual, com- 
pletely new chapters on Colombia and Peru, 


Howell Davies, Editor 822 pages $2.8 


Year Book and Guide To Southern Africa: 1956 


With atlas and folding map, this standard guide has full color maps, aad 
nates on every aspect of South African Culture. Countries, principal cities, and 
territories are dealt with. separately. 

A. Gordon-Brown, Editor 1036 pages $3.00 


Year Book and Guide To East Africa: 1956 


Also with atlas and folding map, this standard and thorough guide 
has f-dl color maps, town plans, and detailed notes on the culture and 
history of the East African people. ‘Travellers, business men and re 
searchers will find all the answers they need. Thoroughly indexed. 


A. Gordon-Brown, Editor 504 pages $300 


Order Now for 1956 Travellers and 
Researchers 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY «+ 950 University Ave. N.Y. 520 











Welcome, 
Santza 


By CONSTANCE SAVERY. II lus. 
by Helen Torrey. A lonely 
orphan from the Greek 
, '* mountains goes with two 
children she has befriended to thei) 
relatives in England, where a per- 
plexing problem is suddénly solved, 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Sod House Adventure 


Sy BONNIE BESS WORLINE. Illus. by 

Kathleen Voute. Youngsters alone fn 

the soddy already find their time full 

caring for the babies, yet they re- 

spond to a midnight appeal. The In- 

dians’ reward is unexpected. 
Ages 8-12. 


The House 
-*. of Peace 


By LOUISA A. DYER. Jilus. by 
Larry Tosehik. An absorbing 
account of early Albany; its 
expansions, changes and contri- 
butions to a new nation —from the 
Mahican Indians to English rule. 
Ages 12 up. $3.00 


Saul’s Daughter 


By GLADYS MALVERN, Illus. by Vera 
Bock. All the color and pageantry of 
the court of King Saul is vividly re- 
created in this story of the love of 
Princess Michal for the shepherd 
David. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


The Friendly Force 


By DOUGLAS SPETTIGUE. Photographs. 
A lively factual account of the fa- 
mous Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
— their history, exploits, operations, 
and accomplishments. 

Ages 12-16. $3.00 









$2.75 


East of Astoria 


Sy MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN. J]! us. by 
Millard McGee. When Bob Stuart 
joins the Astor expedition to eéestab- 
lish a fur post in the Pacific North- 
west, a néw life of adventure —on 
both land and sea — begins. 


Ages 12-16. $3,00 


Young 
Bill Fargo 


By NETA LOWNES FRAZIER. J! lus. by 
Pers Crowell. In the years following 
the Civil War, young Bill, suddenly 
orphaned in Indian country, sets out 
to reunite a family settling in the 
new Northwest country 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Sukanabi 


By 0, ®. KING. Separated from his 
family during a fury trading expedi- 
tion, Ted McDowell fends for himself 
for three dangerous and thrilling 
years in the Canadian wilderness. 
Ages 12-16. $3.25 


Venture at 
Lake Tahogan 


By JANETTE SARGEANT 

GRAHAM. In the Cascade 

mountains, Stan gains 

new maturity as he faces 
the problem of turning a rundown 
inn into a flourishing business 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Listen, My Heart 


By ELLEN TURNGREN, Sigrid is impati- 
ent to leave the Minnesota farm and 
make a life for herself. Forced to 
remain at home, she gradually real- 
izes that happiness comes from with- 
in. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY o 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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Readers’ Choice of 


Current Books 


From Use your head, Hildy 
by May Justus (Holt) 


” April 1956 z 
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LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on 
of cieculation statistics from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmi , 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pi gh, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these — each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8 , tenth place counting 1. 


WouK. Marjorie Morningstar 
Kantor. Andersonville 

O'Hara, 10 North Frederick 

WILson. Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
i CO DOOLMEE coccccccchoddbabe seed Me aedvbbakeee od 
Dennis. Auntie Mame 

Ruark. Something of Value 

WauGu. Island in the Sun 
O'Connor. The Last Hurrah 
Roserts. Boon Island 

Costain. The Tontine 

Maier. Deer Park 

Goppen. Episodes of Sparrows 
CALDWELL, Tender Victory 


Guntuer. Inside Africa 

Bexnstein, Search for Bridey Murphy 
WILSON. Scrolls from the Dead Sea 
Lorp. A Night to Remember 
Burrows. Dead Sea Scrolls 
SCHINDLER. How to Live 365 Days a Year 
Rotn. I'll Cry Tomorrow 

Marek. Secret of the Hittites 
LinpperGH. Gift from the Sea 
Specrorsky. Exurbanites 

Kerirn. Bare Feet in the Palace 

Pease. The Power of Positive Thinking 
FromM. Sane Society 

KENNEDY. Profiles in Courage 
Kimproucn. So Near and Yet So Far 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of books which, on the basis 
of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. It is 
not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


ARKELL, REGINALD 
Miracle of Merriford ; illus. by J. S. Good- 
all. Reynal 1956 187p illus $2.95 

First published in England, 1955 with title: 
Trumpets over Merriford 

A “story of an English village partly ,up- 
rooted, and deafened by a postwar American Air 
Force base—and what the Vicar did about this 
unwelcome pandemonium.” Publishers’ weekly 
Brick, JOHN 
Jubilee, Doubleday 1956 320p map $3.95 

“The story of Sherman's March to the Sea 
is told from the Northern point of view. The 
hero is Jeff Barnes to whom the army means 
more than anything else in life—including his 
marriage. Jeft drives himself and his men merci- 
lessly and soon becomes known as Ramrod 
Barnes. The Battle of Lookout Mountain and 
the burning of the Atlanta are well portrayed.” 
Huntting 


CARSE, ROBERT 


Great Circle. Scribner 1956 243p $3.50 

A tale of a whaling voyage in the 1840's 
The “Obis” out of Salem, is commanded by 
young Jered Naish on a long, cruel voyage into 
the South Atlantic, around Horn, eventually 
to an atoll in the South Pacific. (Publisher) 


Davis, DoRoTHY SALISBURY 


Men of No Property. Scribner 1956 438p 
$3.95 
This novel “deals with the Irish in New 
York City a century ago, following the lives of 
five people from their voyage to ica, in 
1848, through fifteen turbulent years. ,It, affords 


a graphic pi of the time, socially and politi- 
ofp babtishers note 


GREENE, GRAHAM 


The Quiet American. Viking 1956 ,1955, 
249p $3.50 
First published in England, 1955 
The scene is Saigon. principal charac- 
ters are a skeptical British journalist, his attrac- 
tive Vietnamese mistress, and an eager young 


American sent out by Washington on a mysteri- 
ous mission. Local intrigue, a night in a be- 
leaguered outpost, a perilous venture behind the 
Communist lines are the main ingredients of the 
story. ( Publisher) 


LLEWELLYN, RICHARD 


Mr Hamish Gleave; a novel. Doubleday 
1956 316p $3.95 

A “novel based on the case of Burgess and 

MacLean, two members of the British Foreign 

Office who deserted to the Communists in 1951. 

Hamish Gleave was convinced that England was 


' going to ruin under the Labor Government and 


dually, under pressure from the Communists, 

is mistress, friends in the re Embassy, 

and a powerful tycoon, he was led to the great 
betrayal." Huntting 


SALTER, JAMES 


The Hunters. Harper 1956 244p $3 

A “story of a fighter pilot in Korea, Cap- 
tain Cleve Saville, who tries to do a good job 
and sees all the praise going to the glory hunter 
Pell. And when Cleve is shot down it is Pell 
who is hailed as the hero.” Retail bookseller 


ScoTT, JAMES MAURICE 


Sea-Wyf. Dutton 1955 255p $3.50 

First published in England with title: Sea 
Wyf and Biscuit 

“A mysterious woman, a lawyer, a drifter 
and a one-le black man are cast away on a 
me island. Eventually, out of their fears, loves 
and hates comes murder. The story is based on 
a series of personal ads which actually appeared 
in a London newspaper.” Huntting 


SINCLAIR, HAROLD 


The Horse Soldiers. 
maps $3.95 

Fictional account of Grierson’s Cavalry 
Raid during the Civil War. “Colonel Jack Mar- 
lowe was assigned to lead two regiments of IIli- 
nois and one oy of lowa cavalry two hun- 
dred miles inside Confederate country. (This is 
the story of) the daring cavalry operations which 
took place during the seventeen-day raid.” Hunt- 
ting 


Harper 1956 336p 








TAYLOR, KAMALA (PURNAIYA) 
Some Inner Ai , Kamala oe ey 
young daughter of an u 


the 
mance with a young British government official. 
(Publisher ) 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BEMIS, SAMUEL FLAGG 
Quincy Adams and the Union, 
6p illus $8.75 

the biography begun in: 
John “Quincy — and the foundations of 


Adams's ‘Second 
hite House as an 


ee 
of ves 
the Uniow and of coe te me 


in the great onal controversy that preceded 
the Civil W * Publisher s note 
Brelr, Siiens 
m7 Writer Observed. World Pub. 1956 
$3.75 
* 1 i & word 
tures of T. § J. P. Albert 
Schweitzer, O'Hara, Dylan Thomas, W. 
Somerset E. E. Cummi Noel 
Coward, Highet, Phyllis McGinley, 
Truman 1 Sandburg, Ernest Hem- 
i q — Faulkner ron Pi others.” 


‘Pars of this book appeased in the au- 
thor’s column in the “New York Times book 
review” 


CoccoLa, RAYMOND DE 
Ayorama,; illus. by aa Houston. Ox- 
ford 1956 316p illus $4.50 
“Father de Coccola was for twelve years a 
Eskimos of the Arctic 


Ewen, Davi 
J to Greatness; the life and music 
of Lyte illus. with 
Holt 1956 384p illus $5 
story of ag Gershwin— 


the Gershwin family.” 
JBNNISON, Kerr WARREN 
The Boys and Their Mother. Viking 1956 
go hm 75 
author discovered, in i his 
pangs hy of a man only finds cing his 
sons what their mother been like all these 


Huntting 
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rors His stories about the boys sooner or later 
up being about the whole family, and gen- 


sly thy cocci in which the 


her finger in the dik 
‘Peale ii 


Parts of this book ae in “McCalls 
and the “Reader's Di 


LA FaArRGE, OLIVER 
Behind the Mountains. 
179p $3 

“Set in a secluded valley in the mountains 
of New Mexico, this is the story of Jose Baca 
and his family. Jose owns a cattle ranch that 
surrounds the village of Rociada, one of the last 
survivals of the ancient Spanish way of life in 
the United States.” Retail bookseller 

Parts of this book appeared in the “New 

rc 


Houghton 1956 


Maciporr, Nita and ETHRince, WILLiz 
SNOW 

Nila; her story as told to Willie Snow 
Ethridge. Simon & Schuster 1956 241p 
$3.50 


This book of “impressions of America 
comes from the Russian wife of the NBC com- 


MIKES, GEORGE 
Leap through the Curtain; the story of 
Nora Kovach & Istvan Rabovsky, told 
by George Mikes; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Dutton 1956 ,c1955) 223p illus 
$3.50 
“Ia Kovach vsky— 
May, of the’ Roy, and Rabovsky 


child al Hungarian Opera— 
seized an ity to escape to the West and 
freedom. one, we will follow their appear- 

ances from their acclaim in Budapest to their 


triumph in Pasis, London and America.” 
, ting 


Hant- 


Wiener, NORBERT 
I Am a Mathematician ; the later life of a 
prodigy. . ; Doubleday 1956 380p $5 
“An cuiognedins ome account of the mature 
years and career of Wiener .. . and a 
continuation of the account of his childhood in 
‘Ex-Prodigy.’” Subtitle 
Covers “the world-famous mathematician’s 
mature years—from his first major discoveries to 
the development of cybernetics.” Publisher's 
note 








APRIL 1956 
AMERICA’S PROMISE 


FORTUNE (PERIODICAL ) 

Fabulous Future: America in 1980; as seen 
by David Sarnoff ,and others, ; with an 
introduction by the editors of Fortune. 
Dutton 1956 206p illus $3.50 

Contents: Fabulous future, by D. Sarnoff; 

Can we survive technology, by J. von Neumann; 

What labor means by “more”, by G. Meany; 

Exploding world of education, by N. M. Pusey; 

Law and the future, by E. Warren; Slow, stabay 


way of pro; ‘ C. H. Greenewalt; The fu 
ture; oan as Lae by G. M. Humphrey; 
My faith in democratic capitalism, by A. E. 
Stevenson; There is no alternative to peace, by 
R. E. Sherwood; Familiar men of 1980, by C. P. 
Taft; Speculation about A.D. 1980, by H. R. 
Luce 


CAT-LORE 


ALEXANDER, LLOYD 
My Five Tigers; illus. by Peggy Bacon. 
Crowell 1956 118p illus $3 

An account of the author's five cats. “In 
order of their appearance, they are: it, an 
alley cat with the makings of an Oriental despot; 
Heathcliff, melodramatic and scheming; David, 
a juvenile delinquent; Solomon, who had all the 
dignity of an unemployed lion and Moira, a 
boudoir revolutionist strictly on her way up.” 
Huntting 


SUEHSDORF, ADIE 
Complete Book of Cats; photos by Walter 
Chandoha; text by Adie Suchsdorf. 
Random House 1956 128p illus $2.95 


“Not only the history and lore of all breeds 
of cats, ancient and modern, but complete infor- 
mation on choosing and training a kitten, feed- 
ing, treating cat ailments, and breeding—plus 
150 photographs.” Retail bookseller 


CHINA TODAY 


Kuo, PiING-CHIA 
China: New Age and New Outlook. 
Knopf 1956 231p $3.75 
“The author, a former Nationalist official, 
outlines China's movement toward Communism 
and .. . appraises its place in the world now and 


tomorrow, and its relations with Russia and the 
United States.” Retail bookseller 


EGYPT 


Jarvis, Henry Woop 
Pharaoh to Farouk, by H. Wood Jarvis; 
with assistance from Walter W. Skeat. 
Macmillan 1955 298p $4.50 
An account of Egyptian history from an- 
cient times to the period of the British with- 
drawal in 1946. The author has blended descrip- 


tions of historical episodes with an analysis of 

the personalities of the leaders involved and the 

reactions of ee panes: (Publisher ) 
Bibliographical footnotes 


EX-PRISONERS OF WAR 


VAN DER Post, LAURENS 
Bar of Shadow. Morrow 1956 ,c1954, 
Glp $1.95 

First published in England, 1954 

“An autobiographical story of a Christmas 
visit between two i and of another 
Christmas when both were ay 8 prisoners, 
As the book opens, a brutally mishandled pris- 
oner looks back on those days and recalls a ter- 
rible little man who was .. . in command of the 
prisoner-of-war camp.” Huntting 


EXTREME POINTS NORTH 


BERTON, PIERRE 
Mysterious North, Knopf 1956 345p illus 
map $5 

This personal narrative of several ue 
made into various parts of the Canadian North- 
land and the Arctic gives an account of early 
exploration, history, geology and mineralogy, 
climate, transportation, economy, Indians, Eski- 
mos, and daily life. (Publisher) 


LACROIX, ROBERT DE 
Mysteries of the North Pole ,by, Robert 
de la Croix; tr. from the French by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. Day 1956 (ci954, 
241p illus maps $3.50 
Original French edition pete 1953, 
English translation first publis in London, 
1954 
Tells of four Arctic “expeditions which set 
out to conquer the far north but disappeared, 
their traces gone for years or perhaps forever.” 
Publisher's note 
Contents: Loss of the “Erebus” and the 
“Terror”; Andrée's folly; Loss of the “Saint 
Anne’’; Ill-fated voyage of the “Italia”; Bibliog- 
raphy 


FOR SEA-MINDED 
CREATURES 


LARSEN, EGON, pseud, 

Men Under the Sea; frontispiece in colour, 
28 plates and 21 drawings. Roy Pubs 
1956 ,c1955, 223p illus $3.50 

First published in England, 1955 
“A survey of man’s efforts to dxplore and 
utilize the resources of the underwater world 

Frogmen, the submarine and aqualung, d 

divers, underwater treasure-seckers and Fim. 

makers are discussed, The author also predicts 

a day when the ocean will be used as larder, 

power station and storeroom.” Huntting 
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SANDERSON, IVAN TERRANCE 
Follow the b hore maps and charts by the 
author ; head drawings by F. 
Wenderoth unders. Little 1956 xxii, 
4253p illus maps $6 
“A full history of the whale, its habits, and 


its hunters, from catliest times on, with a great 
deal of factual material about the influence of 


whaling discovery and lar life.” Re- 
tail bookseller ts 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Emery, Carcos B, 
America’s Concentration Camps ; the facts 
about our Indian reservations today. 
McKay 1956 242p $3.50 


ee of and a protest against the social, 
peteicel, economic situations existing on 
ndian reservations. The author offers some solu- 
tions to the problem.” Publishers’ weekly 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Frovk, DAvip HAROLD 
For ¢ Under Pressure. Simon & Schu- 
ster 1956 274p $3.50 


“Dr. Fink answers the questions which 
up in the course of his 


sions, enj 
through faith.” ——* 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


ATKINSON, DONALD TAYLOR 
Magic, Myth and Medicine; foreword by 
Max Thorek. World Pub, 1956 319p 


$5 
A history of the healer's art from the 
PO By A Meer ly . Here the 


medicine from Aesculapius to. .. Semmelweis, 
Laénnec, Harvey, Mackenzie, Ehrlich—all these 


and many others.” 


FORTUNE (PERIODICAL ) 
Mighty Force of Research, by the editors 
of Fortune. McGraw 1956 308p illus 
maps $4 
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TRAVEL INSPIRATION 


CLoeTe, REHNA 
The Nylon Safari, by Rehna Cloete, 
“Tiny”; with illus. by the author. 
Houghton 1956 276p illus $4 

The author and her husband, Stuart Cloete 
en on re African oten fe — Nairobi into the 
Territory * to experience every 
in ergot to with the yo ald ravely tating 

the 5 A.M. rising hours . . . the chargi en 


noceri, and gy ay washing nylons an 
self whenever she can, Mrs. Cloete reviews 


soaring Soe a strictly feminine point of 
view.” Ki 


FLETCHER, DAvip WILSON 
Himalayan Tea Garden. Crowell 
rst published in England, 1955 with title: 
Children of Kanchenj 
In the Darjeeling istrict of India the au- 
thor lives with his family on a tea garden within 
sight of Kanchenjunga, third highest mountain 
in the world, He describes the day-to-day life of 
a tea planter who in this district is still tradi- 
sony the “father” as well as the overseer of 
coolies who work on the tea planta- 
isher) 


1956 


toa, ( 


JoserH, RICHARD 
Richard Joseph's Guide to Europe and the 
Mediterranean. Doubleday 1956 463p 
$5.95 
A successor to “Your trip abroad’ and 
“World wide travel guide” 
Covers all the countries of Europe, except 
wr wa and these countries of the Near East: 


Faypt, and Israel. “A general discussion 

‘caaan sa lees ‘ond transportation precedes 

-country coverage in which data on 

hotels, woe ; ore Ss -—y dates of outstanding 


events are included.’ 


Lee, LAuRIE 
_ A rose for Winter; travels in Andalusia 
Morrow 1956 160p $3 


om a we Seville, Granada. . . As you 
read this you will go along with the author 
and his wife into the curious byways of these 
Spanish cities... They felt and tasted the multi- 
tudinous variety of Spain as they slowly made 
their way through the Andalusian countryside.” 
Publisher's note 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 

TWA Vacation Guide and World Atlas; 
comp. for Trans World Airlines. Ham 
mond 1956 384p illus maps $7.50 

“Short articles on travel highlights through- 

out the worid. There are city maps as well as 
ishers’ weekly 

under these headings: 

rica; Asia; Oceania; South 

- North ; Central America; West 

Indies; United States; Travel tips; Airline dis- 

tances between principal cities the world 








APRIL 1956 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BLACKMORE, ANAUTA (FORD) 

Wild Like the Foxes; the true story of an 
Eskimo girl, by Anauta ,pseud,. Day 
1956 192p illus $2.50 

“Based on the true experiences of the au- 
thor’s Eskimo mother, this is the story of her life 
on the rugged Labrador peninsula where she 
seemed destined to grow up ‘wild like the foxes,’ 
her education in England, and how she was pre- 
pared for womanhood.” McClurg. Book news 

CLASON, CLYDE B. 

Ark of Venus. Knopf 1955 181p illus $2 

“Young Tal Roberts joins an expedition to 
colonize Venus in 2135 A.D. . Tal helps 
save the ‘Ark of Venus’ from sharing the fate of 
earlier thrust ships destroyed by the electrically 
charged atmosphere peg aye bt planet and 
plays an extraordinary part in subduing its prim- 
tive inhabitants.” Bkl. 

FRAZIER, NETA (LOHNES) 

Young Bill Fargo; decorations by Pers 
Crowell. Longmans 1956 202p illus 
$2.75 

Tells how 16 year-old Bill Fargo “escapes 
from outlaws and hostile Indians to reach Walla 

Walla, Washington, in 1869. A. . . story of 

pioneer days in the Pacific Northwest.” Junior 

Literary Guild 


HILL, MARJORIE (YOURD) 
Look for the Stars. Crowell 1956 244p 
$2.75 
A portrayal of a courageous Latvian refugee 
family in a Wisconsin town and of a girl who 
finally becomes a happy part of her American 
town. It is the story of a warm-hearted new 


American who, in learning to belong, reaches a 


new understanding of herself, (Publisher) 


SiImPsON, DororHuy 
Island in the Bay, Lippincott 1956 184p 
$2.50 
“In spite of a stern grandfather and a con- 
niving enemy young Linn succeeds in becoming 
a respected lobsterman on an isolated Maine is- 
iand.” Retail bookseller 


WIBBERLEY, LEONARD 

McGillicuddy McGotham; illus. by Aldren 

A. Watson. Little 1956 111p illus $3 

His real name “was Timothy Patrick Fer 

Kevin Sean Desmond McGillicuddy. His title 
was Envoy Extraordinary, With or Without Port- 
folio, from the Kingdom of the Little People of 
Erin to the President of the United States. How 
McGillicuddy succeeded in his mission and came 
to add the name of McGotham to his already 
illustrious cognomen is the substance of this story 


WINTERFELD, HENRY 
Detectives in Togas; tr. from the Germar: 
Richard and Clara Winston ; illus. by 
rlotte Kleinert. Harcourt 1956 205p 
illus $2.75 


This mystery story is “set in Rome during 
the period of the Gallic wars. . . The central 
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characters are the boys of Xanthos’ school and 
their teacher, Xanthos himself. More particu- 
larly, the story focuses on Caius, whose father 
is a senator, and Rufus, whose father is a general 
in Gaul.” Ki 


YATES, ELIZABETH 
The Carey Girl; decorations by Georg 
Hartmann. Coward-McCann 1956 185p 
illus $2.75 
In a moment of disappointment deeming 
her life of small value Kit Carey, a young 
woman, takes a slow working poison. With the 
aid, however, of a doctor at the clinic and his 
wife, Kit discovers a spiritual value of life and 
this discovery becomes the well-spring of her 
remaining days. (Publisher) 


SUBTEEN 


BULLA, CLYDE ROBERT 
Sword in the Tree; illus, by Paul Galdone. 
Crowell 1956 113p illus $2.50 
A story of England in King Arthur's days. 
Shan, the son of Lord Weldon took on the duties 
of a sought redress from his Uncle 
who es enh his father’s rights. A picture 
of the Knights of the Round Able and King 
Arthur develops 


BUTTERWORTH, OLIVER 
The Enormous Egg; illus. by Louis Dar- 
ling. Little 1956 187p illus $2.95 
“A realistic fan about a dinosaur that a 
boy in Freedom, New pshire hatched from 
a hen's egg.” McClurg. Book news 


HILLes, HELEN (TRAIN) 
Auction Today; illus. by Veronica Reed. 
Lippincott 1956 90p illus $2.25 

“Ricky and his friends decided to hold an 
auction so that their town could have a new fire 
engine. The auction has a surprise ending as 
exciting as the fire engine itself.” McClurg 
Book news 


Justus, May 

Use Your Head, Hildy ; illus. by Jean Tam- 
burine. Holt 1956 95p illus music $2.25 
A story of the Tennessee mountains. 
Twelve year old Hildy takes charge of the fam- 
ily when her mother goes away to take care of a 
sick friend, The twins mi ve, Father acci- 
dentally cuts his leg, and Hildy, by mistake, 
makes eg / with her father's precious seed 
corn. But Hildy manages to put everything right 
again and is rewarded with a “thank-gift’” when 

her mother returns, (Publisher) 


LONG, EULA FRANCES 
Pirate’s Doll; the vy of the china pob- 
lana; written and illus. by Eula Long. 


Knopf 1956 71p illus map $2.50 
“In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a little Chinese girl lived in Puebla, Mexico. 
How she came to be there is not agreed upon by 
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all who tell the legend, but most agree that it 
was she who inspired the gay design of the cos- 
tume, the ‘China Poblana’, which is the Mexican 
dress for girls.” McClurg. Book news 


PEARE, CATHERINE OWENS 
Jules Verne, His Life; illus. by Margaret 
Ayer. Holt 1956 122p illus $2.25 


“From on the scene reports of Verne's boy- 
hood in Nantes, themes of science are strongly 
accented as Jules and his brother, Paul, are ex- 
cited . . . by inventions of their time, like the 
telegraph and the steamboat. . . It is a realistic 
account, too, of his struggle as a writer, of days 
of hardship and toil in Paris, and of ultimate 
success in his scientific adventure stories.’’ Kirkus 


PICTURE BOOKS 


SLOBODKINA, ESPHYR 

Little Dog Lost, Little Dog Found; story 
and pictures by Esphyr Slobodkina 
Abelard-Schuman 1956 unp illus $2.50 

This picture book “tells what happens 
when a little boy’s dog is lost, picked up by the 

A.S.P.C.A., taken home by a lonely lady and 

finally finds its way back to its original owner.” 

McClurg. Book news 

De REGNIERS, BEATRICE (SCHENK) 

Was It a Good Trade? Drawings by Irene 
Haas. Harcourt 1956 unp illus music 
$1.95 

Nonsense verses about a man who traded 
his possessions away and then traded them back 
again 
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ALLEN, G. W. ed. Walt Whitman Abroad. 
Syracuse Univ. Press 1955 $4 


ALLEN, W. E. Six Great Novelists: Defoe; 
Fielding ; Scott ; Dickens ; Stevenson ; Con 
rad. Hamilton, H. 1955 


CHESTERTON, G. K. Tremendous Trifles 
Sheed 1955 $2.75 


Fivvey, J. H. Pindar and Aeschylus. Pub- 
lished for Oberlin College by Harvard 
Harvard Univ. Press 1955 $4.50 (Martin 
Classical Lectures, v14) 


FisHer, S. N. ed. Social Forces in the Middle 
East. Cornell Univ. Press 1955 $5 


Haines, C, G. ed. Africa Today. Johns 
Hopkins Press 1955 $6 


HuLME, T. E 
Sam Hynes 
$4.50 


Further Speculations, Ed. by 
Univ. of Minn. Press 1955 


Moopy, RicHArp. America Takes the Stage 
Ind. Univ. Press 1955 $5 


NAMiIeER, Sik L. B. Personalities and Power 
Macmillan 1955 $3 


Rio, ANGEL DEL. Responsible Freedom in 


the Americas. Doubleday 1955 $7.50 
(Columbia Univ. Bicentennial Conference 
ser. ) 


SIMPSON, PeERcY. Studies in 
Drama. Oxford 1955 $4 


WRIGHT, L. B. Culture on the Moving Fron- 
tier. Ind, Univ. Press 1955 $3.50 


Elizabethan 





